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AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


0H Those desiring to renew their Subscriptions 
fo HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their Names as early as 
convenient before the Expiration of their present 
subscriptions. This will obviate the delay attend- 
ant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1876. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


Cae” We shall commence in an early Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY the publication of a new 


_ Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “ The Maid of Sher,’ “ Lorna Doone,” 


“ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 


[te The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a fine doble-page bird's-eye 
view of 


THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS 


in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and two beau- 
tiful engravings appropriate to the season. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


POSSIBILITIES. 

HE New York Times says that “it is cu- 

rious to consider what it is that gives 
the third-term bugbear its vitality,” since 
nobody seems to desire a renomination of 
the President. Upon the whole, it is in- 
clined to believe that it is General GRANT’s 
“reat strength before the country...... that 
gives rise to the impression that a third 
term is not impossible.” We differ from 
the Times in supposing that any body be- 
lieves a third term to be possible. It is not 
a@ third term, it is a possible renomination, 
which is the apprehension of many of the 
best Republicans in the country. (General 
GRANT, whatever the public gratitude for 
his services, could not be re-elected, but he 
might be renominated, and such a result 
would be fatal to the Republican party. It 
is this feeling which gives the bugbear its 
vitality. The feeling unquestionably ex- 
ists, but the evidence of any such purpose 
is not easily defined. Apparently it con- 
sists chietly of the vehement expressions of 
a few and not influential papers; of such 
outbursts as that of Bishop HAVEN in Bos- 
ton: of an occasional argument that if a 
President may be re-elected once, there 
is no good reason why he should not be 
elected for a third time; and of a&Ssertions 
that the question may be safely left to the 
people. The Sonth Carolina Convention of 


*last year is the only political assembly which 


has formally renominated the President ; 
and yet, we repeat, there is a wide-spread im- 
pression among many most sagacious Re- 
publicans that not only will the renomina- 
tion be attempted, but that the effort may 
succeed. 

It is worth while to look at the grounds 
of this apprehension. The first is that the 
President, notwithstanding that he thought 
the subject important enough to write about, 
and that one single frank word would settle 
the whole matter, has never spoken that 
word. He has uniformly refrained from de- 
claring that he would not accept the nomi- 
nation if it should be offered, and his failure 
to say this when speaking of the election in 
his Message shows distinctly, under the cir- 
cumstances, that he considers himself to be 
“in the hands of his friends.” His friends 
adopt the same evasive tone. Their words, 
indeed, seem to imply that the President has 
no wish for a renomination, and would not 
accept it. But although nothing is easier 
than to say s0, it is not said. At a recent 
public dinner in New York, General SHARPE, 
the Surveyor of the Port, made a speech in 
which he said substantially what the Pres- 
ident said in his Message. “I can tell you,” 
saidethe general—“ and I know what I am 
saying—that General GRANT has but one 
thing more, but one other desire to be grat- 
ified, to make_the cup of his glory full. It 
is no personal hope or desire; he has but 
one single thought—I know it myself—and 


that is, that his own Administration may be 
succeeded by a Republican Administration.” 
General SHARPE knows how to use words as 
well as any man. If he knewor thought 
that General GRANT would not accept a re- 
nomination, he would have said so. But 
his speech has precisely the evasion of the 
President’s letter and Message. It seems to 
say something, and says nothing whatever. 
If the President were not renominated, the 
speech would seem to say that neither he 
nor his friends ever thought of such a thing; 
but it would also be perfectly consistent with 
the President’s renomination, and with any 
wish and endeavor of General SHARPE to 
procure it. Indeed, if the general wished 
precisely that result, and also to allay all 
apprehension of it and to prevent active 
opposition to it, he could not have chosen 
his words more happily. 

In addition to such signs as these, which, 
under the circumstances, necessarily arouse 
suspicion, there is the general conviction 


that any candidate of the GRANT group, ' 


such as Mr. MORTON or Mr. CONKLING, if he 
could not be nominated hintself, would pre- 
fer the nomination of the President. If this 
be so—and it is not improbable—it is plain 
that a CONKLING delegation from New York 
or a MORTON delegation from Indiana would 
favor the President as a second choice. The 
contest in the National Convention, it must 
be remembered, whether in the bald form 
of an effort for the third term or not, will be 
between what is known as GRANTISM and 
the opposition to it in the Republican party. 
And one of the chief reasons for the suppo- 
sition that there is an intention to attempt 
the renomination, and that it may succeed, 
is that the feeling in the party which de- 
mands a thorough change in the character 
of the Administration is not concentrated 
upon any candidate, and has no unity or or- 
ganization to oppose to a shrewd and strong 
hostile combination which should urge the 
President as a compromise candidate. 

It is considerations like these, with the 
consciousness that the office-holding inter- 
est, which so largely controls the party ma- 
chinery, is naturally favorable to a renom- 
ination, that, under all the circumstances, 
give vitality to the bugbear of a third term. 
If it is a mere bugbear, if neither the Presi- 
dent nor any of his friends ever thought of 
such a thing, and he would not accept a re- 
nomination, it is his fault and their fault 
that there is any doubt or suspicion upon 
the subject. But as that doubt exists, and 
mainly because of their reticence and eva- 
sion, the duty of Republicans who wish the 
suecess of their party, yet who would not 
support the President should he be renom- 
inated, is plain and positive. It is not to 
drift along with a happy-go-lucky sneer that 
the suggestion of a renomination is mere 
folly, but to take practical measures to make 
it impossible. Let every Republican see 
that no delegate is sent to a State Conven- 
tion who is. not inexorably opposed to the 
third term, and take care that his district 
delegation is instructed to support no dele- 
gate from the district to the National Con- 
vention who will, under any circumstances, 
counive at the renomination of the Presi- 
dent. A State Convention so composed 
would pronounce positively against the 
third term, and instruct the national dele- 
gation to oppose it utterly. Then let every 
Republican paper which knows that a re- 
nomination would not represent the real 
preference of the party, and could be pro- 
cured only by the power of executive pat- 
ronage, which would be the triumph of a 
purely personal government under constitu- 
tional forms, declare at once and plainly, 
not that it is opposed to a third term, but 
that it would not support the President for 
a third term, however regularly nominated, 
thus emphasizing the fact that the renom- 
ination would certainly split the party and 
elect a Democratic President. 

Such a course as this, resolutely taken, 
would djspose of the subject. If there be 
no purpose of proposing a renomination, no 
harm would be done. If there be such a 
purpose, it would effectually baffle it. If 
we are asked how the preference of the par- 
ty can be known except by the decision of a 
majority in the Convention, and whether we 
propose that the minority, if it should prove 
to be such, shall control the majority, we re- 
ply that every patriotic citizen acts with a 
party not for its own sake, but for the pub- 
lic welfare, and that consequently when the 
party, as such, proposes a measure which he 
considers to be injurious to that welfare, he 
opposes it. It is not a question of majorities 
and minorities, nor of threats or dictation. 
Wise party action can be secured only by 
consideration of the nature of party alle- 
giance and by the plainest and fullest dis- 
cussion of party measures and suggestions. 
It is absurd for the press to say that the 
wisdom of the party or of the people will 
settle this or that question, for the very pur- 
pose of a free and intelligent press is by dis- 
cussion to enlighten and persuade the popu- 
lar mind, And although it is true that in 


politics we have often presented to us only 
a disagreeable alternative, and that it is the 
part of good sense to sacrifice personal pref- 
erences and tastes, it is also true that when 
the alternative is not one of personal tastes 
and preferences, but involves great princi- 
ples and the public welfare, honest men 
will decline to be shut up to the alterna- 
tive. When the alternative in politics is 
between two evils, good citizens will choose 
neither. They may not be able to prevent 
evil, but they will certainly not connive at it. 


DEMOCRATIC REFORMERS. 


WE are promised by the Democracy, in 
the present session of Congress, a rigid in- 
quiry into the financial affairs of the gov- 
ernment, and a committee has been appoint- 
ed for the discovery of various dishonest 
practices on the part of the Republicans, 
of which our Democratic leaders assert 
they heave long been conscious, but which 
they have never yet been able to define. 
In fact, their accusations are so general, 
their charges so clouded by party zeal, so 
obscure, or so violent, that it is difficult to 
understand of what they complain, or where 
they mean to point their attack. If they 
can succeed in revealing any real centre of 
corruption, if they can bring to justice any 
public robber, retrench any extravagance, 
devise any wise economy, they will have 
the support of the great majority of the Re- 
publicans, and will do a real service to the 
country, which had long ceased to hope for 
any benefit from their labors. The financial 
administration of the government is that 
department in which the Republicans have 
been most successful. In the midst of Dem- 
ocratic disorders at the South and pecula- 
tions at the North, through panics that 
have covered the world, while foreign and 
domestic agencies have been employed to 
shake the national credit and cut off the na- 
tional resources, the Republican Administra- 
tion has succeeded in reducing taxation 
while paying off the debt, has maintained 
the national honor, yet practiced an ex- 
treme economy, and has honestly toiled to 
reduce those burdens which have been 
brought upon the people by a Democratic 
rebellion, and by the unpatriotic conduct 
of the Democratic leaders, who prolonged 
the war by their factious opposition to all 
the necessary measures of repression. But 
for the dangerous aid of the New York De- 
mocracy, it is not likely that the rebellion 
and slavery would have outlived the fall of 
Vicksburg. The vast national debt is a 
Democratic legacy to-the nation. It is a 
remarkable proof of the economy of the Re- 
publican Administration that, exclusive of 
the expenses arising from the war, its whole 
annual outlay is not by more than a third 
greater than that of the Administration that 
preceded the war. The cost of the govern- 
ment has scarcely kept pace with the growth 
of the country. 

The attempt of the Democratic leaders to 
discover fraud in the’ Republican manage- 
ment of the finances must naturally lead to 
a fresh study of the notorious financial ca- 
lamities that have followed a Democratic 
rule in nearly all our chief cities, and from 
which Democratic candidates for office have, 
it is rumored, often largely profited. Mr. 8. 
8. Cox, who moved the resolution to appoint 
the “ Congressional Executive Committee,” 
modestly declined to become its chairman. 
He no doubt decided wisely; for the dis- 
trict to which Mr. Cox owes his seat is one 
of those that have been most largely impli- 
cated in every species of fraud. Mr. Cox 
comes from the city of New York, and might 
possibly be called upon to describe minute- 
ly to his committee the way in which his 
Democratic supporters have managed the 
finances of the unlucky metropolis. A com- 
parison between the wise economy of the 
Republican national Administration and the 
waste and the dishonesty of the Democratic 
rulers of New York could not fail to be in- 
structive. For nearly twenty years the De- 
mocracy has held the control of the city 
of New York almbst constantly, and of the 
State sufficiently often to indicate its pe- 
culiar financial tendencies. And no one is 
unfamiliar with the result. Within a few 
years the debt of the city of New York has 
been trebled. It now owes probably more 
than $160,000,000. And besides this immense 
sum, it expends annually $36,000,000 for a 
government disreputable in nearly all its 
departments. The cost of its municipal ad- 
ministration is $36 for every inhabitant; its 
debt, $160. It is admitted, too, that the 
greater part of this money has been wasted 
or stolen. Nor does any reputable Demo- 
crat deny that his party has been the chief 
agent in an unprecedented series of rob- 
beries. Their noted perpetrator has just 
escaped by the connivance of Democratic 
courts, judges, and jailers. But TWEED was 
only the leader of a host of peculators, and 
many as guilty, perhaps, as he now sit safe- 
ly at home, under the shelter of the Demo- 
cratic rule. 


To such a comparison Mr. Cox might well 
invite the attention of Congress. Within 
seven years the national debt has been di- 
minished by nearly $400,000,000; in the same 
period that of the city of New York has 
more than trebled. It costs, under a Demo- 
cratic rule, $36 for each inhabitant, or 
$36,000,000 annually, to govern a city with 
a population of 1,000,000. For $7 per head 
the Republican Administration governs a 
population of more than 40,000,000. But if 
we look into the details, the contrast becomes 
still more striking. In the national govern- 
ment the courts are, in general, highly re- 
spectable: the city judges are often the 
companions of thieves. The national ofti- 
cials are contented with modest salaries: 
the city officials have set no bounds to their 
rapacity. Errors, frauds, and gross decep- 
tions no doubt have a place in the national 
administration, but compared to the ex- 
traordinary robberies of the Democratic 
leaders in New York or Albany, they sink 
into insignificance. We need continue the 
parallel no farther. Messrs. Cox and Woop 
might well explain to the Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee how it is that they repre- 
sent so dishonest a section of their party, 
and why they labored so faithfully to the 
last to continue the rule of Tammany Hall. 


SECTARIAN GIFTS. 


WE call attention to the remarkable array 
of facts (page 10) in relation to sectarian 
grants in New York presented by Dr. Crooks. 
They well serve to show bow numerous and 
extensive have been the gifts bestowed 
upon a single sect by the Democratic poli- 
ticians. We have often had occasion to al- 
lude to these extraordinary marks of favor- 
itism or of bribery for several years past, 
but the careful collection of Dr. Crooks will 
necessarily strike the public attention anew. 
The Democratic leaders have all shared in 
these plain frauds upon the people. It was 
not alone TWEED and SWEENY, but it was 
TILDEN, their managing agent in carrying 
elections, SEYMOUR, KERNAN, and all the 
active Democrats, who in 1868 or 1870 lav- 
ished their bribes upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, and began or consummated that al- 
liance with the Roman priesthood by which 
they still hope to govern the State and the 
country. That such a system shall never 
be renewed will depend upon the disposi- 
tion the people make of itsqgauthors—the 
Democratic leaders. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL 
HOLT. 


THE retirement of Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral HOLT at his own request withdraws 
from the public service an officer of the 
highest character, ability, and fidelity, whose 
modesty has been always as great as his 
patriotism and integrity, and who will be 
long remembered in the army for his untir- 
ing devotion to its highest interests. Judge 
Hout was bred a lawyer, and held the fore- 
most rank at the bar of the Sonthwest and 
of Kentucky, and his forensic contests with 
SARGENT 8S. PRENTISS are still traditions of 
that part of the country. In 1857 he was" 
appointed Commissioner of Patents, and in 
1859 Postmaster-General, under a Democrat- 
ic Administration. But when the treason- 
able conspiracy of 1860 began its work, it 
encountered no more heroic, unquailing, and 
efficient opponent than the Kentucky states- 
man. When FLoyp fled from the War De- 
partment, Judge HoLt became his succes- 
sor, and in concert with General Scott took 
measures for the safety of Washington. 
Having done what he could to secure a 
peaceful succession to Mr. LINCOLN, he with- 
drew upon the inauguration to his native 
State of Kentucky, and with the fiery and 
persuasive eloquence of lofty patriotism he 
denounced the chimera -of neutrality, and 

rough the Western States advocated the 
on cause of the Union with a fervor and 
power that endeared him to the loyal heart 
of the country. 

In September, 1862, he was appointed 
Judge -Advocate-General, and throughout 
the war he cordially sustained the Admin- 
istration of Mr. LINCOLN, who placed him 
at the head of the Bureau of Military Jus- 
tice in 1864, and in the same year offered 
him the appointment of Attorney-General 
of the United States, which he declined. At 
the raising of the flag over Fort Sumter at 
the end of the war, Judge HOLT was one of 
the guests, and in the speech that he made 
showed the same uncompromising fidelity 
to the principles of the Union that has dis- 
tinguished his whole career. The weight 
and authority which his great legal learn- 
ing and his judicial mind have given to his 
official decisions during the last thirteen 
years are invaluable in the records of the 
army at the most momentous. epoch of its 
history. The statesman-like quality of his 
mind and his varied experience of public 
affairs fitted him, indeed, for a larger and 
more conspicuous post in administration, 
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but his high sense of duty has given to his 
unambitious fidelity that character of un- 
selfish patriotism which we have come to 
associate with another and a simpler time. 

Judge HOLT’s quiet and almost unnoticed 
retirement from public duty is peculiarly 
characteristic. But in the story of the great 
years 1860 and 1861 no fame in the part of 
the country from which he came will shine 
with a clearer lustre than his, and among 
the prominent public men of the last fifteen 
/years none will be more honorably remem- 


' bered, nor for purer and nobler service, than 


JOSEPH HOLT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Messrs. Harper & Broruenrs have in press 
a Homeric Dictionary for use in schools and col- 
leges. ‘This work is based upon the German 
original by a well-known Homeric scholar, Dr. 
GEORGE AUTENRIETH, director of the gymnasi- 
um at Zweibriicken. It has been translated, 
with additions and corrections, by Roperrt P. 
Keep, Ph.D., late United States consul ‘at 
Athens. Mr. Keep’s intimate acquaintance with 
the poems of Homer, and with the whole range 
of Homeric literature, insures the most admira- 
ble performance of the task he has assumed. He 
is the author of an entertaining article on Ernst 
and George Curtius, the eminent German schol- 
ars, in the last number of the Jnternational Re- 
view. ‘The Homeric Dictionary aims to give, in 
a condensed form, the chief results of the mod- 
ern critical study of Homer, and will be found 
to contain, it is believed, every thing of substan- 
tial value to the student which it has hitherto 
been necessary to seek in the various editions of 
Crusius in a much more expensive form. The 
meanings of all the words in the Iliad and Odys- 
sey are given in this work, and are illustrated by 
copious references. ‘The difficult passages are 
translated, and the idiomatic phrases are explain- 
ed. The results, too, of modern etymological re- 
search are not neglected, etymologies of the words 
being uniformly given, chiefly according to Cur- 
tins. A novel feature of the work will be found 
in the introduction into the text of some 150 illus- 
trations, after veritable antique objects, such as 
statues, coins, gems, etc., the design being to give 
the student at once a vivid and a correct idea 
of ancient costume, armor, navigation, sacrifice, 
etc. The dictionary will form a volume of less 
than 350 pages, and will be of a size to be con- 
veniently carried in the breast pocket. The pub- 
lishers hope that it may be found acceptable and 
useful, not only by students of Homer in schools 
and colleges, but that it may also be welcomed by 
such educated men as retain their interest in the 
father of epic poetry, but who have been deterred 
from keeping up their acquaintance with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey by the inconvenience attending 
the use of a cumbrous Greek lexicon. 

The first volume of Zhe Life of Jonathan 
Swift, by Joun Forster (Harper & Brothers), 
traces the career of the great author from his 
birth to the age of forty-four. It is a volume of 
extraordinary interest. Mr. Forster had a diffi- 
cult task before him. The story of Swift's life 
has been involved in a mass of errors and slan- 
ders, which most readers and many critical stu- 
dents have accepted as true, to the great injury 
of his fame. He was described by Jeffrey as 
‘*an apostate in politics, infidel or indifferent in 
religion, a defamer of humanity, the slanderer of 
statesmen who had served him, and destroyer of 
the women who loved him;” and although this 
harsh and sweeping condemnation has been of 
late regarded as overdrawn, even his admirers 
have generally been content to limit their admi- 
ration to his genius, while avowing their detes- 
tation of the private vices and meanness with 
which he has been so long credited. Mr. Fors- 
ter does not attempt to make him out a saint, 
but he shows that Swift by no means deserved all 
the weight of denunciation which has been heap- 
ed upon his memory. In gathering the material 
for this work Mr. Forster had access to a profu- 
sion of new matter, which had been overlooked 
by previous biographers of Swift, by the help of 
which he has been able to refute many of the 
slanders which have passed current concerning 
the life and character of the author of Zhe Za/e 
of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels. For the first 
time the public is now enabled to pass a correct 
judgment on his relations toward Stella, which 
have brought so much obloquy on his name; and 
in the succeeding volumes, which are looked for 
with eager interest, will be given the true story 
of Vanessa. Mr. Forster's work will be of great 
value in leading to a correct estimate of the char- 
acter of one of the most brilliant lights of the 
Augustan age of English literature. 

Antonio Allegri da Correggio (Macmillan & 
Co. ), translated from the German of Dr. Jurivs 
Mrrer, director of the Royal Academy, Berlin, 
and edited by Mrs, CHarces Heaton, is a book 
of great interest to students and lovers of art. 
It is illustrated with twenty engravings from the 
masterpieces of the great Italian painter. The 
work grew out of an article which originally ap- 
peared in 1870 in the A//gemeines Kiinstler-Lex- 
icon, of which Dr. Meyer was the editor. ‘This 
article was republished in a separate form, with 
some additions and alterations, and it is from 
this volume that the English translation has been 
made. The editor has made many valuable ad- 
ditions to the original work from material which 
has come to light since the researches of Dr. 
Meyer were concluded. Besides the story of the 


artist's life, the work includes masterly critical 
notices of his paintings and very interesting no- 
tices of the circumstances under which they were 
executed. 
bound. 
The Life of Lord Byron, and other Sketches, 
by CasTEvar, translated from the Span- 


The volume is elegantly printed and 


ish by Mrs. ARtHUR ARNOLD (Harper & Broth- 
ers), is a volume of peculiar interest. Byron is 
more generally read and admired abroad than in 
the land of his birth-place. ‘The Germans and 
Spaniards especially set a far higher appreciation 
on his poems than English readers of the present 
day are willing to accord them. Castelar, who 
always writes with true Southern enthusiasm, 
could not narrate coldly the tragic story of his 
hero. ‘*In contemplating the life of Byron,” 
he says, ‘‘ we feel even greater sympathy for his 
misfortunes than sorrow for his early death.” 
This sentence is the key-note to the spirit of the 
book. An ardent admirer of his genius, attract- 
ed by his love of liberty and his hatred of all 
forms of tyranny, Castelar writes his story with 
a loving hand. Without attempting to defend 
Byron’s faults and errors, but, on the contrary, 
characterizing them with just severity, he en- 
deavors to show how much they were due to 
circumstances, to society, and especially to his 
having been born in melancholy and sombre 
England.” He was a true child of the South, 
and should have been born in Spain or Italy, 
where his character and genius might have de- 
veloped under harmonizing influences. There 
will be many who will dissent from Castelar’s 
judgment of Byron's place in English literature, 
but no one can escape the contagious influence 
of the author's glowing enthusiasm. ‘The vol- 
ume includes, besides the life of Byron, intérest- 
ing character sketches of Victor Hugo, Alexan- 
dre Dumas, Emile de Girardin, Daniel Manin, 
and Adolphe Thiers, 

Books in miniature are now quite the rage, 
and the prettiest and neatest specimens we have 
seen are issued by J. R. Osgood & Co., ander the 
general title of ‘*‘ The Vest Pocket Series.” The 
collection, so far, comprises four volumes—W nit- 
Snow- Bound, LoNGFELLOW's Evangeline, 
and two volumes of essays by Emerson, Power, 
Wealth, Illusions, and Beauty, Culture, Behavior. 
These volumes are neatly bound, and though they 
are literally small enough to be carried in the 
‘**vest pocket,” the type is clear and readable. 
We hope the demand for them will be such as to 
induce the publishers to exter the series. 

‘The most popular author of the present day 
for young readers is undoubtedly JuLEs Verne. 
His books have the charm of romantic adventure 
and surprising incident combined with an ap- 
pearance of veracity, as if the author were telling 
a true story, which makes them take wonderfully 
with the eager audience for which they are writ- 
ten. His latest and in many respects his most 
interesting contribution to juvenile literature is 
a series of three volumes under the general title 
of The Mysterious Island. ‘The first narrates the 
escape of the voyagers from Richmond in a bal- 
loon during the siege, and their wreck upon an 
uninhabited island in the Indian Ocean ; the sec- 
ond, their life and adventures on the island; the 
third, the ingenious means by which they effected 
their deliverance. ‘The story is full of wonder- 
ful adventures, and profuse illustrations to each 
volume add to the fascination of the narrative. 

The new translation of Virgil's Atneid, by 
Morris, announced by Roberts Broth- 
ers, is at once the most faithful and most poet- 
ical rendering of the great Latin epic with which 
English readers have been favored. No previous 
translation can for a moment compare with it 
for grace, beauty, strength, and almost literal 
fidelity to the original. ‘The measure is that of 
Chapman’s Homer—rhyming couplets of fourteen 
syllables. Mr. Morris invests the ‘* ballad me- 
tre,” as it is generally called, with the stateliness, 
weight, and dignity which belong to the Virgilian 
hexameter. Tbe version is line for line and al- 
most word for word, and it will be welcomed by 
students as well as by the general reader. 

General Asner Dovustepay furnishes in his 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 
1860-61 (Harper & Brothers) a very interesting 
contribution to the history of the eventful period 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the South- 
ern rebellion. Of the eleven officers who took 
part in the defense of Fort Sumter against the 
South Carolina batteries, only four are now liv- 
ing, and of these General Doubleday is best qual- 
ified, from the prominent part which he bore in 
the struggle, to be its historian. He was a 
marked man among the officers before the act- 
unl commencement of hostilities. ‘The people 
of Charleston denounced him as an abolitionist, 
and he made himself peculiarly obnoxious to 
them by his energy and zeal in pushing forward 
the preparations for defense, in which he was but 
feebly seconded by Major Anderson, a good man, 
but not equal to the trying emergency with which 
he was confronted. Later and more absorbing 
events have, it is true, cast the earlier struggles 
of the war into the shade; but who can ever for- 
get the thrill of indignation and excitement which 
ran through the North when the first gun was 
fired against the flag? It is fitting that the story 
should be told with fullness and impartiality, and 
the public are indebted to General Doubleday for 
undertaking the task while the events narrated 
are still fresh in his memory, and while there is 
still an opportunity for conference and friendly 
criticism. He writes with the frankness of a sol- 
dier, and with an evident desire to do full justice 
to all parties concerned. From the letters, mem- 
oranda, and official documents in his possession 
he has made a most interesting Sumter mono- 
graph, which will be widely read. 


- 


MISS THACKERAY’S NEW 
STORY. 

Srxce the announcement in the last number 
of Harper's Weekly of a new serial story by Miss 
‘THACKERAY, We regret to learn that, owing toa 
sad domestic affliction, she will be unable to com- 
plete the work at present. Her youngest sister, 
Mrs. Lestie Stepney, died in London on the 
28th of last November. 
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PERSONAL. town at fair time, Miss Coutts was implored by 


AFTER twelve years’ service as Clerk of the 
House of Represeutatives, Mr. M‘PHERSON re- 
tires, and will devote himself to the completion 
of a life of THADDEUS STEVENS, on which he has 
for some time been engayed. 

—Colonel J. H. Woop, who is in the theatrical 
trade in Chicago and Philadelphia, is said to own 
the largest diamond in America. It is set in a 
ring, and is valued at $50,000. 

—The potentate of Siam has joined the royal 
list of authors, with a small cyclopedia on Siam 
statistics of literature, politics, geography, and 
history. 

—It is stated of Queen Victorta that when 
at Windsor she occupies one hour every Sunday 
evening in giving religious instruction to the 
children connected with the castle. 

—The main man on the Lowell Courier remarks 
that ‘‘ when the Boss’s case comes to trial now, 
it will be Tweed-le-dumb.”’ 

—Commodore VANDERBILT, with characteris- 
tic unostentation, has given another $100,000 to 
the Vanderbilt University in Tennessee, thus 
making the aggregate of his gift to that insti- 
tution $700,000. The admfrable old gentleman 
never sells ‘*‘ University’’ short. We may add 
that the university now has 200 students in its 
medical department, 150 in the literary depart- 
ment, 30 in the theological, and 20 in the law 
department. 

—Cardival Ravscner, who died on the Mth of 
November, was one of the small minority in the 
Papal Council who opposed vigorously the in- 
fallibility dogma. 

—A London critic laughs at the way in which 
announcement is made of the birth of a prince or 
princess, and suggests that if it is to become a 
general custom, it will be proper to announce: 
‘*On the 5th inst., the wife of Rembrandt Um- 
ber, Esq., of a painter.”’ Yesterday morn- 
ing, at 3 a.m., the Rev. Mrs. Manyofem, of a cu- 
rate.’’ “On the 26th ult., the wife of Doric 
Peristyle, Esq., of an architect.”” ‘*On Friday 
evening iast, Mrs. Whyte Lynen, of a laundress.”’ 
‘*On the 9th inst., the wife of Mr. John Bull, 
Jun., of a butcher.”’ And finally, in the case of 
twins, ‘‘On Saturday last, the wife of Professor 
Loftino Acrobati, of two bouncing brothers.”’ 

—The Emperor of Brazil has sent official no- 
tice to the Director-General of the Centennial 
Exposition of his intention to be present there- 
at. It is also said that the splendid mansion 
formerly occupied by Mr. MoorEHEAD, one of 
Jay COOKE’s partners, has been taken for the 
Emperor's use at the figure of $50,000. He is 
one of the most unassuming monarchs living. 
He is tall, erect, and of rather large frame, with 
a handsome head well sect on a pair of broad 
shoulders. His face is large, but not too full, 
and the lower part of it is covered by a thick 
gray beard. His eyes are intelligent and sym- 
pathetic, and there is in the general expression 
of his face a certain unassuming kindliness which 
at once impresses itself upon one’s memory and 
affections. In a few words, he may be said to 
look like what he is—a simple, pleasant gentle- 
man of more than ordinary intelligence, afd 
with a large fund of common-sense. His wife 
is also said to be of a kindly natare, and her in- 
fluence is always exerted for good. 

—The death is announced in London of the 
Rev. Tnomas Jones, the oldest clergyman in 
that city. He had reached the age of ninety-six 
years. In 1813 he was,nominated by Dr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Bishop of London, to the office of chap- 
lain, or “* morning reader,”’ at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall—a post he occupied until his death, 
retaining his rank, though for many years past 
he had ceased to officiate. 

—General CARL Scnurz Keeps himself pretty 
well occupied. Besides sending leaders to his 
paper at St. Louis, he lectures three or four 
nights a week at $200 per night, and then comes 
back to New York to spend Saturday and Sun- 
day with his family. 

—Mr. James Wuite, formerly a member of 
Parliament for Brighton, and a gentleman of 
ability and culture, sends home a report of the 
opening of his travels in the United States, in 
which he says: “If you ask me what has most 
struck me since my arrival in this country, it is 
that during the twenty-eight days I have been in 
it we have not been asked in our travels for alms 
by man, woman, or child. Second, that we have 
not seen a soldier. Third, the absence of book 
advertisements in many American pewspapers 
of large circulation. ourth, the very inferior 
character of many newspapers of good standing 
and repute.”’ 

—The total annual income of the Prince of 
Wales from ali sources is about $575,000. The 
Princess receives, besides, $50,000. When they 
were married, twelve years ago, his income was 
$500,000. The savings of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall during his minority reached the sum of 
$2,700,000. Of this amount $1,100,000 was laid 
out in the purchase of the Sandringham estate, 
$300,000 on a house, and $300,000 for improve- 
ments to the buildings and property. The bal- 
ance is added to the Prince’s capital, and gives 
him the respectable income of $575,000 per an- 
num, and it seems to be very hard for him to get 
on with that. 

—The number and ingenuity of the begging 
letters, humble, admonitory, and threatening, 
sent to the Baroness BURDETT-CovurTTS is almost 
incredible. Persons in all parts of the world 
about to marry have humbly solicited a thon- 
sand pounds or so to start them in life with. 
Miss A’s prospects are blighted for.want of a 
gylass eye; B has a fortune within his grasp if 
he could only be provided with a cork leg. The 
Rey. C admonishes Miss Coutts, a trustee of 
the affluence gifted from above for the benefit 
of the humble and needy, she is bound—the be- 
ing afflicted in the mouth, and unable to preach 
the Gospel effectually—to provide him with a 
set of false teeth. One broiling-hot summer a 
correspondent begged that he might be intro- 
duced to the then youthfal Prince of Wales. 
‘‘T wish, madam, to have the honor of teaching 
his Royal Highness’’—the thermometer ranging 
on that day between 85° and 90° in the shade— 
‘*to skate.””’ From the beggar of five shillings, 
whose P.S. states that he awaits outside for an 
answer, up to a knot of Robert-Owen-ites with 
a brand-new social system, who requested Miss 
Coutts to build a city for them in the Western 
wilds of America, there is no imaginable boon, 
however outrageous, which she has not been 
worried to grant. Then the unimaginable things 
she is asked to purchase! These range from un- 
productive estates to white mice and other wild 
aud tame domestic pets. Stopping in a country 


a traveling show-woman, who could travel no 
longer, her horses having died of a prevailing 
infeetion, to buy her menagerie of wild beasts, 
Perhaps there was a white elephant among them, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tx the Senate, December 13, Mr. Sargent introduced 
a bill to protect persons of foreign birth against for- 
cible restraint or involuntary servitude. Refer 
Senator Davis submitted a resolution calling upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to inform the Senate why 
reports have not been made annually since the ycar 
1865 of defaulters ey the government, with the 
amounts of defalcationa. Referred the next day to 
the Committee on Finance. Senator Morrill submit- 
ted a resolution inatrncting the Committee on Foreiga 
Relations to inquire into the expediency of providin 
by general law for the extradition of fugitives trot 
justice upon proper application and proof by the gov- 
ernment from whence they may have escaped, an 
also as to the propriety of refusing an asylum to fng 
tive criminals, and removing them from the country. 
Agreed to without division. The same day Senator 
Mitchell introduced a bill attaching the Territory of 
Alaska to and making it a part of Washington Terrt- 
tory, and for providing a civil government. Referred 
to Committee on Territories. Senator Edmunds in- 
troduced a bill to extend the duration of the Court af 
Alabama Claims till the 22d of July next. Referred to 
Judiciary Committee, and passed the next day by both 
Houses. Senator Merrimon, of North Carolina, intra- 
duced a bill repealing the law forbidding the payment 
of claims or demands against the United States which 
accrued or existed prior to the 18th day of April, 1861, 
in favor of any person who promoted, encouraged, or 
in any manner sustained the late rebellion. It furthe 
authorizes the settlement of such claims, and appropri- 
ates $400,000 for that purpose. Referred to the Commif- 
tee on Judiciary.—In the House, December 14, 233 bills 
were introduced. Of these there were nearly a dozen 
bills referring directly or indirectly to specie paymenta, 
Mr. Chittenden, of this State, proposed that $3,000,000 
of twenty-year 444 per cent. bonds shall be sold each 
month for legal tenders, the latter to be immediatel 
canceled and destroyed. Mr. Farwell introduced a bijl 


- authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to retire anil 


cancel each month, beginning July 1, 1876, $1,000,000 
of United States notes, until United States notes ehajl 
be on a par with gold, when such retirement and cazi- 
cellation shall cease. Opposed to these two bills were 
no less than eight, introduced by as many Democrat¢, 
for the repeal of the act for the resumption of spec 
payments, and still others for the payment of custonis 
dues in paper money. Mr. Blaine presented.a bill in 
the House proposing an amendment to the Consetity- 
tion ewvadinds that no State shall make any law re- 
specting the establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
a free exercise thereof, and that no money raised hy 
taxation in any State for the support of public achoole, 
or derived from any public fund thereof or any public 
lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control 
of any religious sect: and that no money or lands shajl 
be divided among religious sects or denominations. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. Three bills 
were introduced proposing to amend the Conetitution 
relative to the Presidential term, viz., by Mr. Randall, 
roviding that after the next Presidential election the 
*resident of the United States shall hold his office for 
six years, and that neither he nor the Vice-President 
(should the office of President devolve upon the lat- 
ter) shall be eligible to re-election; by Mr. Morri- 
son, fixing the Presidential term at six years, and 
making the President ineligible in any term of twelve 
yearsy by Mr. Harrison, fixing one term for the Preal- 
dent, and making him inciigible thereafter, bat making 
him a Senator for life from the United States at large 
at the expiration of his term. Several bills were ia- 
troduced in the House for the reduction of rates an 
third-class mail matter. Mr. Eames, of Rhode Island, 
proposed to reduce postage on domestic letters to one 
cent per half ounce. Mr. Fort presented a resolutiaa 
that it is the judgment of the House that, in all subor- 
dinate appointments under any officers of the Hou 
reference should be given to disabled or wound 
Inion soldiers not disabled for duty. The previogs 
question was demanded, but it was not seconded, the 
vote standing 99 yeas to 126 nays. Mr. Cox moved its 
reference to the Committee on Accounts, together with 
another resolution that, inasmuch as the inion hg 
been restored, all its citizens are entitled to consider 
tion in pcm to government offices. The me 
tion to refer was carried by a strict party vote of 14 
to 102 Mr. Wilson, of lowa, offered a resolution di 
claring it the duty of Congress to regulate inter-Sta 
railroads by appropriate legislation. Referred to ti 
Committee on Roads and Canale. On motion of M 
Springer, the House resolved to direct the Commi 
tee on Military Affairs to inquire into the expediet 
cy of reducing the army to 10,000 men, or to sud 
number as will insare efficient public service at qua 
expense of not more than $20,000,000 yearly. Mb. 
Willis introduced a bill providing for the expenditupe 
of $1,000,000 for the Improvement of the Harlem River, 
so as to render it navigable for the largest ves 
from Ward’s Island to the Hudson. Delegate Can- 
nou moved for the admission of Utah as a State. 
ferred to the Committee on Territories.—On the 15th, 
Senator Morton presented concurrent resolutions de- 
fining State’s rights, which were laid on the tal 
and ordered printed. The same Senator also intro- 
duced resolutions calling for a committee of five fo 
investigate the frauds in the recent election in Missip- 
sippi. Laid over for a day and ordered printed. A 
resolution was presented by Senator Stevenson calling 
for copies of all correspondence, orders, and Inetrur- 
tions relating to the prosecution for whisky frauds jn 


St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwankee, but after some “i 


cussion it was withdrawn.—The House, December Ij 

on motion of Mr. Holman, passed a resolution oppose 
to all subsidies, by a vote of 218 to 35. Of the 35 negative 
votes all but 5 were from Southern States. Mr. Kan- 
dail introduced a bill removing all political disabii 
ties, which was made a spec'al order for December 2. 
Representative Hale presented a resolution in favor of 
prompt legislation to insure the resumption of specie 
payments, as provided for in the act of January MM, 
Ist5. Referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Representative Starkweather introducedia 
bill to reduce postage on third-class mail matter to ome 
cent for every two ounces. Keferred to Post-offige 
Committee. Representative Springer offered a resolp- 
tion against the third term, and demanded the previ- 
ous question, which was seconded by a vote of 232 to 
18 and adopted. | 


FOREIGN NEWS, | 


Onr of the passengers on the steamer Mosel at the 
time of the recent explosion tt Bremerhaven soon afft- 
‘-rwatd committed suicide. Before his death he con- 
festedl that he had constructed the infernal machine, 
and timed it by a clock-work mechanism to explode jn ™ 
mid-ocean, his motive béing to destroy the vessel and 
recover large insurances. He intended to leave the 
steamer at Southampton. He was known as Thom 
sen, but afterward he stated that his real name was W ifl- 
iam King Thompson, of Brooklyn, New York, Thos 
far the total number of killed and wounded is upwapd 
of 200. 

The French Assembly continued to ballot for Sen- 
ators during the past week. The following were eleqt- 
ed: MM. De Lavergne, Jaurez, Berthault, Royer, Cal- 
mon, Oscar de Lafayette, Reimilly,. Luro, Fribert, 
Fourcaud, Hervé de Saisy, Gouin, Lepetit, Paul Morip, 
Scherer, De Tocqueville, Carnot, Lanfray, Rainport, 
Testelin, Corbon, Crémieux, Littré, Scheurer Kestner, 
Bérenger, Magnin, Jules Simon, Billot, Cazot, Pichat, 
Schoelcher, Adam, and Normandie; and Viscount de 
Lorgeril, Count de Douhet, and Generals Chabron je 
Tellier, Valaze, Chareton, and Cissey. 

An explosion occurred in a coal mine at Framiérds, 
near Mons, Belgium, by which 110 workmen were 
killed. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CHARIOT—THE COMING OF THE PLUM-PUDDING 


Lo! I'm the Queen of the Fairies. I sat on my throne one day, 
Ané@ I watched the old world twirling and bounding along its way, 
Till, weary of such commotion, I fled to a distant star, 

When I saw that an aged traveler had followed me from afar. 

He was riding upon a comet; his back was old and bent; . 
I could see from his weary gestures his strength was almost spent. 
When presently he grew nearer, I watched the old man pause, 

And then I saw that the stranger was no one but Santa Clans. 


He reined up his steed beside me, and said, with a troubled mien: 
“Aha! I am glad to find you, my gentle Fairy Queem 

Do you see that old world tumbling and bouncing along its way? 

Do you know that each revolution is bringing us Christmas-day ? 
And, oh! such a crowd of youngsters are waiting for me down there— 
A hundred hundred thousand, and all of them in my care. 

You know the visits I make them whenever old Christmas nears, 


And how I’ve traveled o’er chimney-tops for nearly two thousand years. 


But see how old I am getting! just look how my back is bent! 

And all of my bones are aching; my strength it is well-nigh spent. 
My beard is white as a snow-flake; my eyes they are waxing dim; 
And ‘neath that burden of Christmas toys I scarcely can move a lim). 
But still I must take the presents--that work belongs to me; 


But after all that is finished, there’s so much else, you see ; 

For you know upon Christmas morning can never a carol be sung 
Till a million million of turkeys have heard their death-knell rung. 
And then there’s a great plum-pudding that must go to every honse ; 
And, oh! I am quite exhausted, and weaker than any mouse !” 

Now the poor old saint was weeping, with all his weight of woe, 


And tears rolled over his furrowed cheeks and Gown on his beard of snow 


But over his wrinkled forehead one fairy hand I laid, 

And then to the poor old gray-beard this was the promise I made: 
“T know that you love the children, my poor old Santa Claus, 
And now your heart you are breaking; the reason is only because 
You think you are old and broken. Now lend your ears to me: 


Suppose that there were no children, then where would the fairies be? 


I will call up my train to help you. We will quit this re&tful star. 
The turkeys shall be my reindeer; I'll harness them to a car, 

And then, with the great plum-puddings, from house to house we'll go, 
And the fairies’ love for the children our Christmas journey will show. 
Now will you have done with weeping, my poor discouraged clf? 

I tell you the Queen of the Fairies shall drive the steeds herself: 

And never has been a Christmas like that the world will know 

When hand in hand with the fairies old Santa Clans shall ge.” 
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e 
LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 
(See Illustration on First Page.) 

Wuere the wild north winds their coldest blow, 

"Mid the blinding drifts of the cruel snow, 

An aged woman, with weary feet, 

Has struggled on through the lonely street. 
She sees the light in a window shine ;— 
She reads the words on a lettered sign, 
Proclaimed by the Prince of David's line: 

Come unto Me ye that labor, 
And I will give you rest. 


To keep one shivering infant warm 

She clasps it close to her half-im~ bed form ; 

And there, behind her, another stands, 

So meekly pleading with outstretsbed hands ; 
But still the great light holds her there ; 
She looks no further, but lingers where, 
In guiden letters, the words declare : 

Come unto Me ye that labor, 

: And I will give you rest. 


Who knoweth what wilder storms have passed 
O'’er the drooping head of the poor outcast, 
That she stops to rest where the glittering sign 
Repeats the promise of lips divine ? 
Nor heeds what the wintry blast can do, 
But only the letters, gold and blue— 
The glorious message, sweet and true: 
Come unto Me ye that labor, 
And I will give you rest. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF THE CITY. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
or “A or Tuve,” ero. 

Tue fairies and good people are all gone away 
now, and even if any of them were left, the neigh- 
borhood of the London Exchange is about the 
last. place in the world where one would natural- 
ly expect to find them. Nevertheless, a worthy 
couple living in a lane not far from the Mansion- 
house were regularly visited each New-Year’s 
Day by an old gentleman who was quite as good 
as a fairy, because he invariably left a sovereign 
behind him; and so implicitly did they count on 
this visit that on each recurrent Christmas they 
indulged in a few simple but unwonted luxuries, 
knowing that the old gentleman's sovereign would 
pay for these. Not being philosophical persons, 
they did not ask themselves why they should eat 
better food on Christmas-day than on any other 
day : they were content to do as their neighbors. 

The lane in which they lived had in former times 
been a place of great commercial repute; but now 
it had relapsed into dingy offices, restaurants, and 
billiard-rooms—the last much frequented about 
mid-day by young gentlemen who were supposed 
by their superiors or elder partners to be at lunch. 
John Holloway, his wife, and two children occu- 
pied the attic floor of one of the tall and narrow 
buildings ; he was a salesman in a boot and shoe 
shop in Gracechurch Street, and these rooms 
were at once cheap and handy. Now one New- 
Year's Day, just as he was finishing his mid-day 
dinner, and preparing to return to the shop, 
some one came up the wooden staircase and 
knocked at the door. His wife was looking aft- 
er the children; he himself answered the sum- 
mons. He found before him a stout, middle- 
sized, respectable-looking old gentleman, who, 
as he presently discovered, spoke with a pro- 
nounced Scotch accent. Perhaps it was scarcely 
the accent that was so Seotch so much as the 
grave, earnest manner of utterance, which is 
characteristic of old Scotch people ; for as a mat- 
ter of fact the stranger frequently, and apparently 
unconsciously, used American colloquialisms. It 
was the matter rather than the manner of his 
speech which interested and even astounded 
Holloway. ‘The old gentleman looked about 
him fora second or two in absolate silence ; then 
he said, in a slow, deliberate way, 

** You live here? Ay. It is strange. The 
place is little altered. ‘That is the outlet on to 
the roof, is it not a 

He looked at a square aperture above his head, 
a sort of hatchway with a heavy wooden covering. 

** Well, yes it is,” said Holloway, regarding 
the stranger with amazement. 

The old gentleman again stood silent for a sec- 
ond or two, looking around him in an absent 
way. Then he suddenly seemed to recollect 
himself. 

** My friend, I beg your pardon. I am an old 
man—I forget sometimes. You were saying that 
the place had not been altered for years: has the 
roof been altered? Is the roof still the same ? 
Are the ridges still there ? And the red tiles ?” 

Holloway began to think that the old gentle- 
man was a trifle off his head; but being a good- 
natured man, he answered civilly that as far back 
as he knew, the attics of this old-fashioned build- 
ing had not been altered, and that the roof was 
still in ridges and tiled. ‘thereupon the old gen- 
tleman—whose voice seemed to quaver at times 
—asked if he might be permitted to go up and 
oyt on the roof for a couple of minutes by him- 
self. It would be a great kindness. He would 
gladly give Holloway a sovereign for his trouble 
in getting a ladder. 

Holloway hesitated. There was no trouble 
about it, for the steps were close bv; but he 
began to suspect that all was not right. What 
could be the object of any one in going out on 
this dilapidated old roof—on the gray and raw 
aiternoon of a January day—with nothing visi- 
ble but the backs of a lot of buildings and a bit 
of the side wall of the Mansion-house ? 

All the same, he looked at the old gentleman. 
He did not appear to-be one likely to be connect- 
ed with a gang of house-breakers. In any case, 
what harm could be done in a couple of minutes ? 
He would himself go up and examine the place 
as soon as the old gentleman had gone. 

So he got the steps, removed the wooden cov- 


* ering of the hatchway, and assisted the stranger 


to asccud. In two or three minutes tle old 


Scotchman came down again, slipped a sover- 
eign into Holloway’s hand without speaking a 
word, and hurried away. 

By this time Holloway ought to have been on 
his way back to the shop; but, just to make sure 
that he had done no mischief, he went out and 
on to the roof. Certainly there was nothing very 
wonderful to be seen in the slopes of tiles rising 
on each side to a stack of chimneys. There was 
no trace of the old gentleman having been there 
—no rope thrown over to a neighboring building, 
no preparation for a burglary. He descended, 
told his wife of the matter, and then hurried off 
to the shop, puzzled, but a sovereign the richer. 

Well, year by year this mysterious old gentle- 
man punctually paid the visit, and Holloway and 
his wife’received their sovereign, and were none 
the wiser. It is true, they gathered several par- 
ticulars about himself, for he was far from being 
taciturn; and once or twice, when he had brought 
the children some small present, he stopped for a 
little while and talked. He was a Mr. Duncan 
Macnab—that they knew. ‘They gathered from 
his conversation that he had been many years 
abroad, engaged in commerce ; that his return to 
England had taken place just before his first visit 
to the lane; that he was rich; that he had but few 
acquaintances, and probably no relations, for he 
never spoke of any. But as to the object of this 
annual visit no reference was ever made by him, 
and of course they dared not ask. But they 
talked about it between themselves, Mrs. Hollo- 
way being especially curious. 

One New-Year’s Day Mr. Macnab did not ar- 
rive at the usual time, and the salesman and his 
wife began to look grave, for a sovereign which 
they had spent in anticipation was of consequence 
to them. Holloway waited a quarter of an hour, 
twenty minutes, half an hour, after the time at 
which he was due at the shop; then he gave up 
hope, and gloomily went off to his business. He 
had not been gone five minutes when the old 
gentleman arrived. 

Now if Holloway had been at home, his wife’s 
curiosity would have been kept within bounds ; 
but as it was, it overmastered her courtesy, and 
she resolved to find out at last what this mystery 
was. No sooner had Mr. Macnab gone out on 
the roof than she stealthily crept up the steps, 
listening intently. There was no sound, She 
ventured to put out her head a little bit, and then 
she saw that his back was turned to her. She 
could not resist the temptation to wait and see. 

Yet what did she see, after all? Here was an 
old man standing on an old-fashioned tiled roof, 
and apparently lost in silence and contemplation. 

Then he took out from his pocket a small bottle 
and a glass, and she saw that his hand trembled 
as he filled the glass. And what was it he said, 
in a low and broken voice ? 

‘*T drink this glass to you, Ben-na-Braren, 
and to you, Corfie-Cranach, and to you, Ben 
Lena, and to any that may be alive now and 
near ye, and to the memory of her that kenned 
ye all,” 

Hie turned his head as he spoke, and she saw 
that tears were running down his face. At the 
same moment, too—her curiosity had spell- 
bound her, and she could not stir—she found 
him looking at her. An awful sense of guilt 
rushed in upon her conscience; and in some 
wild way she thonght of standing her ground 
and making an excuse; but the old man’s look 
had nothing in it of anger or vexation at being 
watched: He merely said, coming forward to 
her, 

‘** Take heed, my good woman, that ye do not 
fall.” 

“I—I thought”—she stammered ; and, indeed, 
as she had no excuse at all, she was forced to 
save herself from further confusion by simply de- 
scending the frail steps. He followed her. 

The timid little woman stood before him, with 
her eyes cast down, as if she expected judgment 
to be pronounced upon her. He seemed either 
unaware of her indiscretion or resolved to take 
no notice of it. 

** Where are the children, good-wife? I have 
some bits of things for them. Guess they don't 
know much about New-Year’s Day in this coun- 
try; but sweetmeats and toys never come wrong.” 

The children were soon put into possession of 
these presents, the old man meanwhile regarding 
them with a strange and wistful look on his face. 

‘* London bairns—ay,” he said, apparently to 
himself. ‘*The cheek white, the arms thin. 
But I reckon they're used to it, poor things. It 
is different wi’ them that come from the hills: 
the London air tells on their cheeks too, but that 
is only the first of it—only the first of it.” 

He roused himself from this reverie. 

** Good-wife, when will your husband be home 
the night ?”’ 

‘* A few minutes after eight, Sir.” 

** Well, tell him I will come down then and 
see him. I want him to do a bit job for me.” 

‘** Very well, Sir.” 

In the evening the old gentleman came at the 
appointed hour; and then it appeared his errand 
was to ask Holloway to take charge of a couple 
of flower boxes which he, Mr. Macnab, proposed 
to place on the roof which he had visited in the 
afternoon. Mr. Macnab would send the boxes, 
have them filled up, and supplied from time to 
time with such plants as were appropriate to the 


‘season; all that Holloway would have to do 
would be to water the flowers from time to 


time. 

‘* Yes, Sir, I shall be very glad to have the 
boxes,” said he; but he looked rather doubtfully 
at Mr. Macnab. He could not tell where this 
mania was to end. 

Perhaps something in his tone or look struck 
the old Scotchman, who immediately said : 

‘* And I suppose now ye are wondering what 
concern I have wi’ that roof o’ yours. Well, it 
is an old story and a long story ; I thought there 
was no one left to care to hear it, until I saw the 
good-wife’s head to-day peeping over the tiles, 


and then I knew she was curious as the rest of 
the wemen. Hoots, good-wife, there wa'n't no 
harm done—none at all. You go and fetch the 
supper in, like a sensible woman, and I'l] tell you 
the story—and I will take a glass of whisky, if 
ye do not mind, which I have in my pocket. It 
is not the first yarn I’ve spun in this very room, 
Mr. Holloway, for I was a tenant here thirty 
years ago. Good-wife, could you give me a drop 
o’ hot watter ?” 

The story was a simple one enough, but it had 
its touches both of fun and of pathos, and it was 
g»rrulous and good-natured. The old gentleman 
did not seek to conceal the fact that, as a boy, 
his conduct had not been of the best. He was 
more familiar with the hills and glens, with the 
haunts of rabbit and blackcock and snipe, in the 
neighborhood of the small Highland town in 
which he was brought up, than with the interior 


of the parish school-room, In fact, when he did | 


present himself before the dominie, the introduc- 
tion to the day's exercises was invariably a couple 
of ** liffies,’”* administered as punishment for his 
having played truant. Moreover, Killietown was 
famous for its herring fleet; and young Macnab 
being a great favorite with the fishermen, they 
were always ready to take him off with them 
when they left before sunset for the night’s expe- 
dition, bringing him back in the cold gray dawn 
much more inclined for sleep than tor vulgar 
fractions ard the reading of the New ‘festament. 
The boy’s uncle, a shrewd and patient old Scotch- 
man of the name of Imrie, who kept a shop for 
the sale of all sorts of ship’s stores, and who was 
responsible for the bringing up of this incorri- 
gible lad, knew not what to do with him. His 
own daughter, a blue-eyed little lass of eleven 
or twelve, aided and abetted the ne’er-do-weel 
as much as she was able—saying nothing about 
his playing truant, standing by him when he was 
found out, and sometimes even abandoning her 
own lessons and domestic duties to join this in- 
dolent young rascal in an excursion after blae- 
berries through the neighboring glens. Of course 
these two became sweethearts, and young Dun- 
can declared his bold intention of sailing away 
in one of the king’s ships as soon as he was old 
enough, and going to the countries that were 
filled with diamonds and jewels, and fighting and 
winning a heap of these, that so he might come 
back and make Mary Imrie his wife. And she 
was quite content to wait. 

In the mean time, however, Duncan Macnab 
was forced to content himself with less ambitious 
work. His uncle took him away from school, 
and wanted to apprentice him—for the lad was 
tall and strong for his age—to a blacksmith. 
That was no use. Duncan took as naturally to 
the sea as a wild-duck that has been reared by 
the side of a mountain tarn. He was continual- 
ly with the fishermen, At last his uncle let him 
have. his will. Duncan joined a. crew consist- 
ing of four brothers who had bought a smack 
among themselves, and then his life as a fisher- 
man began. 

So the time went on, and Duncan Macnab and 
his cousin Mary Imrie were growing up. He, 
indeed, had so far advanced to man’s estate that, 
in the seasons when there was no fishing possi- 
ble, he had gone to Greenock, hired himself out 
for a voyage, and come back with money in his 
pocket. He had not yet fallen in with the king's 
ship that was to take him to the country of gold 
and diamonds, but he had found ont a way of 
earning a liveldhood which made him independ- 
ent of his uncle, and he worked hard, saved what 
he could, and drank as little as any inhabitant 
of Killietown could do. For all that, old John 
Imrie could never look upon the lad otherwise 
than as a wild harum-scarum fellow, who was 
born to be a trouble to all his friends; and at 
last, when some neighbor hinted to the old store- 
keeper that his daughter and Duncan Macnab 
were a likely-looking young couple, and when 
the question was asked whether any thing was 
as yet settled, Mr. Imrie brought matters to a 
crisis. He told the young man to look out for 
lodgings in the town, and gave him to under- 
stand that he was not to speak to his cousin un- 
less when he was formally invited to the house. 

This abrupt and harsh conduct bore its natu- 
ral fruit. The young people met by stealth, and 
vowed, with many tears, that nothing on earth 
should part them. It was the old story over 
again. In telling it, over his whisky-and-water 
in John Holloway’s parlor, old Duncan Macnab 
seemed to be looking at a picture that was far 
away. ‘The picture was mostly of a wild and 
stormy night when the herring fleet had thought 
it more prudent to remain in shelter—the har- 
bor of Killietown a black expanse with one or 
two points of green and red fire where the coast- 
ers had hung up their lights; the town visible 
only as a semicircle of shops, their windows blaz- 
ing out into the dark, the streets muddy aud glis- 
tening with therain. ‘Then he could see a young 
fellow, not heeding the wet very much, pacing 
up and down in the darkness, and watching from 
time to time the lighted doorway of one of the 
shops; then the muffled-up figure of a young 
girl coming out; then the hurrying away of these 
two to the end of the pier, and a brief, hurried, 
happy interview, notwithstanding the rain and the 
darkness. But it was quite otherwise on one oc- 
casion when Dunean Macnab came home from 
the longest voyage he had as yet undertaken. 
It was in the summer-time, for he had got back 
to the herring fishing; and when he arrived in 
Killietown he heard that Mary Imrie was stay- 
ing with a certain Mrs. MacDonald, a relative 
of hers, who had a farm some few miles inland 
among the hills. Now the sailor lad was a great 
favorite with this Mrs. MacDonald, and he made 
no scruple about going straight away to the farm 
and demanding that he should be allowed to see 
his cousin. Not only was that favor granted 


* Obviously from lof, the palm of the hand. The 
instrument of castigation is a good thick band of leath- 
cr, divided intu two 


him, but the old Highland woman also bade him 
rest content at the farm for as long as he liked. 
seeing that she had but few neighbors, and had 
seldom a stranger face to iook at. The young 
sailor remained at Sonachie Farm for seven long 
happy summer days. 

It was, indeed, a time which these two ever 
afterward remembered as the happiest of their 
life; and there grew up, in the girl more espe- 
cially, a sentiment of gratitude even to the inani- 
mate objects around her—to the silent and beau- 
tiful glen, called Corrie-Cranach, where she and 
her lover used to wander ; to the mystic solitudes 
of the great Ben-na-Braren, where sometimes 
they could descry a herd of red deer trooping 
quietly along the mountain-side ; and to the more 
accessible Ben Lena, on the other side of the 
valley, which they oftentimes climbed to get a 
glimpse of the distant sea. Mrs. Holloway ob- 
served that whenever the old gentleman had to 
mention the names of these places his eyes filled, 
and he paused in his speech for a moment. 

Well, it was at this farm of Sonachie that 
these two young people made a solemn compact 
with each other—to this effect, that if Mr. Imrie 
would not listen.to any reason or persuasion, 
they two would face the world together on their 
own account; that is to say, if he would not con- 
sent, they would do without his consent; and 
that was exactly how matters turned out. The 
old store-keeper was in a terrible rage when he 
heard that Duncan Macnab had been up at Son- 
achie Farm. He went himself for his daughter 
and marched her home. He forbade her to leave 
the house for one moment without his permis- 
sion. But she did leave it—and for good. One 
wet and misty morning John Imrie stood looking 
at a heavy-looking sloop that was just getting out 
of the harbor on her way to Greenock. He had 
been offered a share in her by the owners, and 
he was having a speculative look at her as the 
great brown sails got more and more of the wind, 
and the vessel became more and more dit in 
the rain. He did not know that both Duncan 
Macnab and Mary Imrie were on board that 
boat, though he was apprised of the fact by a 
letter which he found on his return to the store. 
Hie made no fuss about the matter. He got an- 
other young lass to keep his accounts, and let 
his neighbors understand that he did not wish 
to talk about what had occurred. 

Macnab and his sweetheart were married in 
Greenock, and then the girl wrote to her father, 
begging his forgiveness (though she honestly de- 
clined to say that she was sorry for the step she 
had taken), and offering, on the part of herself 
and her husband, to return to Killietown if her 
father would meet them on friendly terms. That 
letter was not answered. Then she wrote to 
Mrs. MacDonald, begging her to go down to 
Killietown and see what could be done. Mrs. 
MacDonald replied that she had done so, that 
Mr. Imrie’s answer was that if his daughter re- 
turned to Killietown, he would leave it, and that 
it was quite hopeless to try to make him alter 
his decision. 

Now Duncan Macnab was resolute, enter- 
prising young fellow; and having patiently, out 
of deference to his wife’s wishes, waited to see 
these negotiations finished, he set about making 
the best of existing circumstances, Moreover, 
the girl too showed high courage. She had 
thrown in her lot with the man whom she most 
loved in the world, and she was too high-spirit- 
ed to confess to certain lingering lookings back. 
She was not afraid. She only bargained that, 
until all other resources had been tried, Duncan 
should not go to sea, for she did not wish to be 
left alone in a town like Greenock, the size and 
noise of which bewildered her. ‘To this Duncan 
replied that as he had been able to earn a living 
at sea, he did not doubt he would be able to do 
so on land. 

Good fortune generally comes to those who 
have the least fear of bad. ‘The young fellow 
had been only three days in Greenock, making 
such applications for work as he could, when he 
ran across the owner of a ship in which he had 
made two or three voyages, and on this occasion 
the gentleman in question was accompanied by 
his brother, the manager of a bank in London. 
The latter, on hearing Dunean’s story, and per- 
haps a bit impressed by the young fellow’s frank 
face, said he thought he could get him a situa- 
tion as hall porter to a bank in London, with £1 
a week, free rooms at the top of the house, and 
coals. 

‘*'These are the rooms we came to,” said the 
old Scotchman. ‘* This was the first house we 
set foot in in London.” 

The young Scotch girl carried her brave spirit 
up with her to London, resolved to make the 
best of circumstances; and the circumstances 
were not bad. Duncan’s work was light enongh, 
and he had plenty of leisure in the long evenings 
for educating himself, which he immediately set 
to work todo. Then the young wife knew little 
of the roar and bustle of London; she lived far 
above it, and it was understood that she should 
not descend from her empyrean heights during 
office hours. Accordingly, she set to make a 
home for herself not only in the lofty little rooms 
themselves, but actually on the house-top; and 
there she had flower boxes with various flowers 
in them; and on the quiet summer evenings, 
when Duncan had shut up the bank and gone 
up to his wife, that was a pleasant place for them 
to sit, especially as there was a stone coping to 
the front wall which insured their safety. And 
then it was that the girl, laughing at her own 
folly, began to make this a Highland home for 
herself; and that ridge of the red roof, that was 
the giant Ben-na-Braren; and that other ridge, 
that was her beloved Ben Lena, with the sea, in- 
visible, behind it; and the hollow between, with 
the flowers down the centre of it, what could 
that be but the beautiful silent glen of Corrie- 
Cranach? In the gladness of her heart she 
would laugh and talk to those friends of her 
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youth; and when she read in the afternoon, it 
was as if she were in the still solitude of Corrie- 
Cranach, until the red sun in the west went down 
behind the Mansion-house, withdrawing the rud- 
dy glow from the ridge of Ben Lena, and then 
she knew it was time to descend and prepare her 
husband’s supper. 

He grew to have as firm a faith in these fan- 
cies as herself. On high days and holidays— 
when the birthday of one of their distant friends 
came round again, for example—they invariably 
paid a visit to these Highland solitudes to drink 
a glass to the health of the absent one. But 
they had grown to regard the mountains and the 
glen as personal friends also; and the young wife, 
laughing, though there were sometimes tears in 
her eyes, never failed to way, “* And I drink to 
you too, Ben-na-Braren, and to you, Ben Lena, 
and to you, my beautiful Corrie-Cranach, and to 
all that we know that are near you.” 

Now during the progress of this story, if story 
it could be called, Mr. and Mrs. Holloway had 
noticed that the old gentleman, who had begun 
in a jocular and garrulous manner, had grown 
more and more absent, and his talk disconnect- 
ed. He was obviously far more engrossed with 
these circumstances of his by-gone life than with 
the circumstances around him. At times it al- 
most seemed as if he were speaking to himself. 
Then he ceased altogether; and his hand was 
playing rather nervously with the glass before 
him on the table. 

He rose suddenly. 

‘** Well, my friends,” he said, with an effort, 
**that is all the story ye would care to hear. 
You warited to know why I come to see ye on the 
New-Year’s Days. ‘Thatisit. Wewere Scotch 
folk ; we drank a glass to our friends on the 
New-Year’s Day; and when I came back again 
to England I thought I should like to come and 
see the old place.”’ 

They rose also, for he was obviously going. 
Somehow they did not like to ask him questions : 
he was troubled. 

He preceded them to the door, and turned 
round with a brisker air. 

**T wish ye good-night. The boxes will be 
here in a day or two, I guess; and you will pay 
good heed to them, good-wife.” 

** Indeed I will, Sir,” said the shy little wom- 
: ’, hurriedly. _.“* But if I might make so bold, 
Sir—you were Speaking of the flowers that the 
young lady put up there—did she live here long ?” 

He paused for a moment. 

‘She lived in London, in this house, for one 
year and two months, and it seemed a short time 
to both of us. When she was dying, she said 
she would just like to see, only for once— But 
indeed there is no more of that story that ye 
would care to hear. Them that it concerns are 
all dead now, I suppose, except myself, and I 
shall not be long in following.” : 

With that he abruptly turned and disappeared 
down the narrow staircase. ‘Three days after- 
ward the flower boxes came; they were cover- 
ed over with glass, and had a few spring flowers 
—from a greenhouse, of course—in them. A 
few days after that again, old Macnab called on 
the Holloways, and had a look at the boxes. He 
was surprised to find that the flowers had not 
withered by that time; but as they were evi- 
dently going, he said he would send and replace 
them. 

After that he used to call more frequently, and 
made up for any trouble he might give the Hol- 
loways by bringing or sending them presents on 
various excuses. He became very friendly with 
them, and was blithe and cheerful in conversa- 
tion; but he never referred again to the story 
he had told them on that New-Year's night. 

This state of affairs continued till May last, 
and then Mr. Macnab’s visits ceased altogether. 
‘The Holloways were surprised: they were un- 
conscious of having given him any cause of of- 
fense ; indeed, however friendly he might be in 
his manner, they always treated him with great 
respect, and they had grown accustomed to his 
periodical visits. ‘They knew his address, and 
they would greatly have liked to know merely 
that he was well; but it was not their place, they 
considered, to go visiting a gentleman who lived 
in Connaught Square. 

At length, however, somewhere about a month 
after the old Scotchman’s visits had ceased, a 
tall, grave person called upon the Holloways, 
and asked them if they had known a Mr. Mac- 
nab. They said they had. 

‘*'The poor old gentleman,” he said, ‘* is dead. 
He died a few days ago, after lying for a long 
time in a state of insensibility which followed an 
apoplectic stroke. You were very well acquaiut- 
ed with him, were you not ?” 

John Holloway merely said that Mr. Macnab 
had come to his house several times, and that his 
wife and himself had been glad to see him. 

‘* Because,” said the stranger, ** he seems to 
have had no one about him who was familiar 
with his ways. He has left his fortune, which is 
a tolerably large one, to various institutions, 
with the exception of one small legacy, which 
falls to you. It is £50 a year. ‘There are no 
conditions attached, but there is one very odd 
request made in connection with this legacy. It 
is about that principally I have called—to see if 
you understood what the old gentleman meant. 
He says he does not bind you, by this £50, to any 
service, but he begs of you that as long as you 
remain in this house you will look after certain 
flower boxes, and also that on a particular even- 
ing, which you know, you should pay a visit to 
certain strange places.’ 

The stranger took a piece of paper from his 
pocket and consulted some memoranda. 

‘* Ben-na-Braren and Ben Lena and Corrie- 
Cranach, which, he says, are in your immediate 
neighborhood, and that you should drink a glass 
‘to the memory of her that knew them.’ ‘Lhis 
is a very strange request. Do you understand 
what it all means?” 


Apparently Mrs. Holloway did: she was si- 
lently crying. As for her husband, he said: 

‘*Tt was not necessary for the old gentleman 
to have left us money to do that. We could 
have done that without any money, I think.” 

** Well, you rob no one by taking it,” contin- 
ued the stranger. ‘‘ Will you give me a call in 
a day ortwo? This is my name and address.” 

Since then the Holloways have faithfully at- 
tended to the first portion of the old gentleman's 
prayer. As regards the second, one may 
sure that the honest salesman will not forget, on 
the afternoon of the coming New-Year’s Day, to 
go up and drink a glass *‘ to you, Ben-na-Braren, 
and to you, Corrie-Cranach, and to you, Ben 
Lena, and to the memory of her that knew you.” 
And if his wife had only some little knowledge 
of the Highlands, she would doubtless burst into 
laughter over his pronunciation of the Gaelic 
names; but perhaps she will not be thinking of 
laughing at all just then. 
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JANUARY, 1876. 


Saturday, 1.—Circumcision. 

Sunday, 2.—Second Sunday after Christmas. 
Thursday, 6.—Epiphany. 

Sunday, 9.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 16—Sécond Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, -23.—Third Suuday after Epiphany. 
Tuesday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %0.—Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 


FEBRUARY. 
Wednesday, 2.—Purification B. V. M. 


Sunday, 6.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 13.—Septuagesima. 
Sunday, 2.—Sexagesima. 


Thursday, 24.—St. Matthias. 
Sunday, 2%7.—Quinquagesima. 

Lay evangelists are multiplying, and are re- 
ceived, when well known as good men, with fa- 
vor by the people. Mr. E. P. Hammonp is hav- 
ing great success in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
as is also Mr. Earve in Troy, New York. 
Messrs. WHITTLE and BLiss are still laboring in 
the Northwest. Another evangelist of less note 
is holding crowded meetings in Springfield, 
Obio; and the meetings of Messrs. Moopy and 
SaNKEY in Philadelphia go on with unabated 
interest. 


The fondness for theological debate which was 
characteristic of our West in the days of the ear- 
ly settlers has not yet altogether died out. A 
tournament of this kind recently held at Carroll- 
ton, Missouri, lasted fourteen days. Ministers 
were present from all parts of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, and the debaters went learnedly into the 
niceties of Greek and Hebrew usage. An enthu- 
siastic correspondent writes to a Chicago gx 
that “among the grand results which have fol- 
lowed such debates are the planting of churches, 
the stay of heretical sentiments, and the found- 
ing of institutions of learning.’’ It is suggested, 
therefore, that the friends of a certain university 
known to be in need of funds should indulge in 
a theological debate. 


The six weeks of Universalist revival meet- 
ings in New York and its vicinity closed at 
Greenpoint December 3.* They were well at- 
tended. Dr. CHAprn’s sermon drew an audience 
larger than the Greenpoint chapel could accom- 
modate. It ia expected that these services will 
be resumed after the holidays, 


The persecution of Protestants at Acapulco, 
in which the life of Rev. M. N. HuTcHINSON was 
greatly endangered, has had an effect not con- 
templated by the persecutors. The Presbyte- 
rian Church iy that city now has one hundred 
members, and in nearly thirty adjacent towns 
and settlements the number of converts made 
since the outbreak is reported to be four han- 
dred and ninety-six. Of these some are persons of 
much social and political influence. Mr. Hutcu- 
INSON is in the city of Mexico, and directs the 
work. His associates have a hard fight, but 
show a courageous spirit. 


An invitation is about to be issued to the Lu- 
theran ministers of the United States, of all Syn- 
ods, to attend a “* General Congress”? in one of 
our central cities. The object will be to discuss 
the issues of the day in carefully prepared es- 
says. One of the topics suggested is of much 
importance to the Lutheran body—“‘ How may 
we best promote harmony among the various 
Synods, which, though essentially agreeing in 
the faith, do not coalesce ?”’ 


The Bishop White Prayer-book Society is an 
organization which occupies itself with the dis- 
tribution of the liturgy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. At the annual meeting recently 
held in Philadelphia it was reported that 9768 
copies of the Prayer-book had been distributed 
during the year, and also 6866 copies of the 
Hymnal. Since the close of the fiseal year (Sep- 
tember 30) 2079 Prayer-books and 1704 Hymnals 
have been furnished to those who desired them. 


Bishop WHiTTAKER, of the Protestant Episco- 
diocese of Nevada, publishes an appeal for 
elp. Two-thirds of his white congregation (St. 
Paul’s) in Virginia City were burned out by the 
reat fire, and many of them left penniless. The 
Jhinese quarter of the city swept away, and 
with it the chapel in which Ait For preached to 
his countrymen. 


It is proposed to publish in a volume the es- 
says read at the centennial commemoration of 
the founding of Presbyterianism in Western 
Pennsylvania. As contributions to the ecclesi- 
astical history of our country, they will be es- 
pecially valuable, 


The work of Protestant evangelization among 


the French Canadians is assuming remarkable | 


woportions. Father CHINIQuY’s success in 
Montreal has already been noticed in this Intel- 
ligence. He recentiy sent to Bishop BocrGet 
the names of 157 new converts. Some of the 
young men are now cnrolicd as students in the 
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Presbyterian College of Montreal. A “ Ladies’ 
Freuch Evangelization Society of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Canada” has been organized. In 
Nova Scotia Mr. E. D. PELLETIER has reported 
the names of 125 converts. At times the Cath- 
olics become violené, but, so far, freedom of re- 
ligion has been faithfully upheld by the local 
magistrates. 


An English paper furnishes a condensed state- 
ment of the progress of Christianity in India from 
the census returns. There are in all not quite 
900,000, or less than one in 200 of the population, 
and even of these some 250,000 appear to be Eu- 
ropeans, or to have European blood in their 
veins. About three-tifths of the Christians in 
India are in Madras, where, in addition to those 
in the native states, they number about 534,000, 
approaching two per cent. of the population ; 
416,000 are) Roman Catholics, and 118,000 are 
enrolled as Protestants. In Bombay there are 
126,000 Christians, forming less than one per cent. 
of the population. Nearly 83,000 0f these are re- 
turned as Roman Catholics (chiefly the Indo- 
Portuguese); about 19,000 are described simply 
as native converts, and 24,000 as Protestants, of 
whom four-fifths belong to the Church of En- 
gland. In Bengal 90,000 persons are described 
as Christians, again less than one per cent. of the 
population. There are several missions in the 
neighborhood of Calcutta, but only about 3000 
‘**native Christians’’ are returned in the city it- 
self. In Mysore there are nearly 26,000 Chris- 
tians, of whom 18,000 are “ native;’’ nine-tenths 
are Roman Catholics. Of the Obristians in the 
little state of Coorg, there are 3000 ‘‘ native,”’ 
and 1900 of them are Roman Catholics. In Be- 
rar about 900 Christians are enumeratéd, but 
natives are not separated from Europeans or 
Eurasians. In British Burmah there are 52,000 
Christians, or nearly two per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Itis forty-five years since Rammouun Roy 
founded a society at Calcutta with the view of 
reclaiming Hindoos from idolatry and establish- 
ing a pure monotheism. In 1859 Kesavus Cuvun- 
PEK SEN was enrolled a member, and in 1866 he 
seceded from the original society, and formed a 
separate sect called the Brahmo Somaj, or the 
Prathana Somaj, as the members call themselves 
in the Bombay Presidency, where 221 were enu- 
m¢erated. Very few persons returned themselves 
as Brabmos in Bengal, and only 92 in Calcutta, 
where there is said to be a considerable commu- 
nity of them. They are, however, believed to 
have congregations in most of the districts. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Reomnt developments in regard to the treatment of 
juvenile acrobats have awakened a general sympathy 
in behalf of these unfortunate children. Many have 
been rescued from their hard task-masters. A short 
time ago a little boy, seven or eight years old, after 
six months of continued ill treatment in teaching him 
to perform on the trapeze, was taken from his cruel 
master and restored to his parents. Little Albert's 
parents found it difficult to provide for their large 
family, and when a gymnast who had won the confl- 
dence of the child offered to educate him as an acro- 
bat, and to treat him kindly as if he were his own son, 
the parents reluctantly parted with the boy, and hound 
him out for ten years. Albert’s master took him on 
a tour through the country, but in various ways re- 
ports came back to the anxious parents of his bar- 
barous treatment of the child. Suspended at dizzy 
heights, he was forced to perform feats which filled 
him with terror; and if he faltered in his tasks, he was 
beaten unmercifully. The parents used all the means 
in their power to get back their boy, but failing in 
their effort, they appealed to the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chifen. The su- 
perintendent immediately instituted a search for the 
child, aud by the assistance of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at Cincinnati, little 
Albert was rescued from his master at Bellevue, Ken- 
tucky. The appearance of the poor boy showed plain- 
ly how cruelly he had.suffered, both physically and 
mentally, during his six months’ bondage. 


Christmas gariands, Christmas toys, Christmas trees, 
Christmas stockings, Christmas dinners! Every thing 
about us is a reminder of the soon-coming merry hol- 
iday. And the children are gay and giad and very 
mysterious over their little secrets; and their elders, 
unless they are exceptionally unsympathetic, can not 
help joining in theiryouthful enthusiasm. The young 
in heart, though old in years, grow fresher at Christ- 
mas time. And even to many an old “ Scrooge” there 
come such visions of the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture that he learns to say, “I will honor Christmas in 
my heart, and try to keep it all the year.” 


Science has made such progress that now a single 
human hair is brought as an evidence of guilt in a 
criminal trial. Recently, at the trial in Boston af 
Thomas W. Piper for the murder of Mabel Young, a 
hair which had been found adhering to the coat of the 
accused was compared under the microscope with 
hairs from the head of the murdered child, and evi- 
dence given to show that it poseessed certain special 
characteristics which identified it as belonging to her. 
The defense objected that these characteristics did not 
prove positive identity; but the matter is interesting 
as indicating the minuteness to which scientific re- 
searches are carried. 


Few persons have euch self-possession as is recorded 
of Maréchal De Faber. At asiege, while he was point- 
ing out a place with his finger, a musket-ball carried 
off the finger. Instantly stretching out another, he 
continued his discourse: “Gentlemen, as I was say- 
ing—” 


Investigations which have been made in reference 
to the loss of the City of Waco off Galveston Bar do net 
give any very e#atisfactory reenit. It will be remem- 
bered that in consequence of the fearful fire which oc- 
curred on this steam-ship every soul on board perished 
either by fire or water. The vessel had as a part of 
her cargo a large quantity of petroleum or some other 
inflammable or explosive oil, which certainly must 
have aggravated the horrors of the scene. But what 
was the origin of the fire has not yet been discovered. 


A trunk led to the discovery and arrest of Lucius W. 
Pond, of Worcester, Massachusetts, who, after having 
committed enormous forgeries, fled on October 2 to 
escape the punishment of his crimes. The details of 
his frauds and mysterious disappearance are well 
known, and detectives have been searching for him 
for many weeks. It was ascertained that he was in 


Hamilton, Ontario, on the 6th of October, and regis- | bat killed the plants, 
5 


tered his name at a hotel as “ L. Wilson.” A ¢ etect™ 


ive followed him, and identified his handwriting. On 
November 17 a trunk was taken from Mr. )’ond’s 
house in Worcester, but the matter was not th ought 
of as important until the 26th, when it was! asc: rtain- 
ed that the trunk had been gent to a certain add) ess in 
Boston, marked “‘to be called for.” The detective 
went to Boston, only to learn that the trunk ha been 
delivered to a stranger, and sent by another @ tpress 
company to Sacramento, California, to the addres “* L. 
D. Wilson,” The information was obtained b'’ tele- 
gram that the trunk was delivered in Sacramento to 
man who had gone to San Francisco. Thither the de- 
tective went, and there Mr. Pond was arrested about 
December 8. So much for following the travels of a 
trunk. 

At the inquest held at Harwich on the bodie:. from 
the wreck of the Deutschland, the captain stated in ev- 
idence that he was thirty-five miles out of his :ourse 
when the steamer struck the bar. 


Jubilee Hall, of Fisk University, in Naslivilk, Tens 
nessee, will probably be dedicated on the idt of Janu- 
ary, 1876. The prospects are that the presen! cam- 
paign of the Jubilee Singers in England iwill be as 
euccessful as their first visit was, The upper | tories 
of the hall are nearly finished, and ready fog the furni- 
ture. Seventy-six rooms are to be furnishec -with 
black-walnat sets, which have been donated by | riends 
in America and England. 


Some new ocean steamers have a ladder i the state- 
roome from the floor to the upper berths.) This will 
be a great convenience in rough weather. | 


From Lima, in Peru, come remarkable ptat« ments 
to the effect that about five thousand skeleton: have 
been discovered in the walls of a hospital.’ It :aving 
become necessary to make repairs in the San A :dreas 
Hospital, which was built in 1557, one of th walls 
was demolished. The workmen were amazed © find 
that the wall was hollow and filled with hun an re- 
mains, which were removed as speedily as pc ssible. 
All the skeletons appear to bave been cjoth<« d, and 
many of the dreases remained in good conditiim. It 
is the general impression that these bones belo ged to 
victims of the Inquisition. They appear to be about 
two hundred years old, and give evidencd of saving 
been thrown into the opening between the/wall s 


It is proposed that the New England farme: ’* log- 
house of one hundred years ago, which ip to be ex- 
hibited at the Centennial, be built by the ggric ultural 
societies and farmers’ clubs of Massachusetts, 


“T never use money that belongs to otljer p sople,” 
was a remark once made by Abraham Lincol::; and 
much trouble would be avoided if this pringiple should 
be more generally adopted. It is relatediof lincoln 
that when he was postmaster in a antall Wester: town, 
before he moved to Springfield, the Washiggto: agent 
came to collect a small sum due the Genefal F ost-of- 
fice. Lincoln was poor, and he received bua little 
from his office. A friend, thinking he might >» em- 
barrassed, went to the office to loan him the su m nec- 
essary to meet thedemand. Mr. Lincoln thank: d him, 
but said he did not need it; and while the ty o were 
talking, the agent came in. The postmaster \ ‘ent to 
his desk, took out an old stocking, and iturt ed the 
coin on the table—the exact amount deniand: d, and 
the identical money he had taken in. It-was {hen he 
said, ‘‘ I never use money that belongs to other p sople.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAI. 

‘Crass in the middle of geography, stand uj ,” said 
a school-master. What is a pyramid he asked. 
**A pile of men in a circus, One on top ofithe »ther.” 
‘¢ Where’s Egypt ?” “ Where it always was.? “\/here’s 
W ales!” A over the sea.” “ Very well,” sid the 
achool-master, “ stay there till I show you 
birch that grows all over this country.” 

“The boy at the head of the class will sta’ e what 
were the Dark Ages of the world.” Boy he states, 
“Next. Master Biggs, can you tell me what tt e Dark 
Ages were?” “IT guess they were the ages befo ¢ spec 
tacles were invented.” ‘Go to your svats?’ 

A tvor Exrnanation.—A gentleman on loard a 
steamboat with his family was asked by his c iildren 
‘what made the boat go,” when he gave them a very 
minute description of the machinery and if pri aciples 
in the following words: “You see, my}dea s, this 
thingumbob here goes down through hole and 
fastens the jigmaree, and that copnects with crink- 
um-crankom ; and then that man—he's the er cineer, 
you know—kind o’ atirs up the -cali-it 
with a long poker, and they all shove aldng, ; nd the 
boat goes ahead.” 


a Sp cles of 


e ud- 


A young lady, when invited to partake of t! 
ding, rephed, many thanks, my dear 
By*no mauner of means. I have already tidul red the 
clamorous calls of a craving appetite, unti] a manifest 
sense of internal fullness admonishes my stev; my 
deficiency is entirely and satisfactorily sated ” 


Tompkins considers that a brieflese barriste' onght 
never to be blamed: “for it is decidedly wi ong to 
abuse a man without a cause.” 


.Mr. Paradox is not what you may conpider an in- 
temperate man, by any means, but he callg on he old 
lady once in a while for the boot-jack to draw nis hat 
off with. 


you wouldn't take me to be twenty sal | a rich 


heiress to an Irish gentleman, while dancittg the polka, 
‘““What would you take me for, then?” © Fo better 
or worse,” replied the son of the Emerald Isle, 


A man in New Hampshire had the mipfort me re- 
cently to lose his wife. Over the grave he c used a 
stone to be placed on which, in the depth pf hi + grief, 
he had ordered to be inscribed, “* Tears cag not restore 
her—therefore I weep.” 

$$$ | 

A waggish speculator, one of a numerohes fa nily in 
the world, recently said, “ Five years ago I v ar not 
worth a penny in the world; now you see}whe e I am 
through my own exertions.” “ Well, are you?” 
“Why, a thousand dollars in debt.” 

As George III. was walking the quarter#ech of one 
of his men-of-war with his bat on, a sailor as ced his 
mesemate “‘ who that fellow was who dia no douse 
his peak to the admiral?” “Why, it’4 the king.” 
‘* Well, king or no king,” retorted the othpr, “ he’s an 
unmanneriy dog.” “Where should he jlear: man- 
ners 7” replied Jack; “ he was never outsi@e of land ia 
his life.” 


-— 


A philosopher being asked what was the fint thing 
necessary toward winning the love of a/wom ap, an- 
swered, An opportunity.” 

An original neighbor of old Rip Van Winl le was 


said to he «o lazy that when he went tothoe ‘orn he 


worked so slowly that the shade of his brdad-b 
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THE WATCH ON CHRISTMAS-EVE. 
[See Illustration on Double Page.) 
Cross by the chimney, on Christmas-cve, 
Are huddled two tiny formes; 
The rafters creak and the windows shrick, 
And the night is wild with storms. 
‘Tis a lonely watch, for the spectre doubt 
Has entered a childish breast, 
And faith to-night must be lost in sight, 
And the apirit laid at rest. 


“ Are you sure he'll come?” says a tiny voice; 
“Oh, say you are certain quite! 

Oh, what could we do if it shouldn't be true, 
And nobody came to-night ?” 

But the sweeter tones of a childish trust 
Break in on the other’s doubt: 

“Oh, never you fear, you'll see him here 

When the midnight bells ring out.” 

“Perhaps they have told us a story, though— 

* You see we're such little boys; 

I should feel so bad, if I thought they had, 
That I'd hate the Christmas toys. 

Do you think he'll care for the wind and ruin— 
They say he is getting old— 

With that heavy pack on his poor humpback, 
And the night so very cold ?’ 

“T tell you the reindeer bring him here, 
And the load of toys is light; 

His coat is warm, and he laughs at storm: 
I know he'll come to-night. 

There never can be.a doubt, I say, 
Oh, never a cause to fear; 

Our watch we'll keep while the others sleep, 
And we're sure to see him here.” 

But the minutes drag, and the smal] heads droop, 
When soft through the parlor door 

Two shadows creep, while the bright eyes sleep, 
For the bold night-watch is o'er. 

They cram the stockings with loads of toys, 
And then, with stealthy tread, 

They lift each form in its night-gown warm, 
And put the watchers to bed. 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


In the Supplement to this number of Harper's 
Weekly we-give a double-page bird's-eye view 
of the Centennial Exhibition Grounds in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, showing the progress 
made on the various buildings up to a recent 
date. The grounds are situated on the western 
bank of the Schuylkill River, and within Fair- 
mount Park, the largest public park in proxim- 
ity to a great city in the world, and one of the 
most beautiful in the country. ‘The Park con- 
tains 3160 acres, 450 of which have been inclosed 
for the Exhibition. Besides this tract, there will 
be large yards near by for the exhibition of stock, 
and a farm of forty-two acres has already been 
suitably planted for the tests of plows, mowers, 
reapers, and other agricultural machinery. 

‘The articles to be exhibited have been classi- 
fied in seven departments, which, for the most 
part, will be located in appropriate buildings, 
whose several areas are as follows : 


DEPARTMENTS. BUILDINGS. 
COVERED, 
1. Mining and Metallorgy 
2. Manaufactures......... Main Building...... 21.47 
8: Education and Science 
5. Machinery...............Machinery Building. 14. 
6. Agriculture ............+4 Agricultural 
45.47 


This provides nearly ten more acres for exhibit- 
ing space than there were at Vienna, the largest 
international exhibition yet held. Yet the ap- 
plications of exhibitors have been so numerous as 
to exhaust the space, and many important classes 
of objects must be provided for in special build- 
ings, the number of which will probably exceed 
200. Several foreign nations—England, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, and others—are putting 
up one or more structures each for the purposes 
of exhibition, or for the use of the commissioners, 
exhibitors, and visitors. Head-quarters will also 
be provided by the several States of the Union. 
Special buildings will be provided to meet the 
reguirements of a number of trade and industri- 
al associations.. This course is rendered neces- 
sary by the large amount of space for which ex- 
hibitors have applied. In the Main Exhibition 
Building, for example, 333,300 square feet of 
space had been applied for by the beginning of 
October by American exhibitors only, whereas 
the aggregate space which it has been possible 


" to reserve for the United States Department is 


only 160,000 square feet, about one-third of 
which will be consumed by passageways. 

The immense building designed for the exhi- 
bition of machinery is already covered by ap)li- 
cations for space. ‘There are about 1000 Amer- 
jean exhibitors in this department, 150 English, 
and 150 from other European countries, which 
is about 250 more than entered the Vienna Ma- 
chinery Exhibition. Extra provision is being 
made for annexes to accommodate the hydraulic 
machinery, the steam hammers, forges, hoisting 
engines, boilers, plumbers, carpenters, etc. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
Centennial will doubtless be the Art Exhibition. 
American and foreign artists will send works, 
on which they are now engaged. Applications 
from abroad alone call for more than four times 
the amount of space afforded in Memorial Hall, 
and provision for the surplus will be made in 
temporary fire-proof burldings, though all exhib- 


‘ iting nations will be represented in the central 


Art Gallery. 

Our illustration gives an indication of the ex- 
tensive preparations which the people of Phila- 
delphia are making for the accommodation of 
the immense throngs of visitors from all parts 
of the world who will crowd that city from the 
time of the opening of the Exhibition, on the 
10th of May next, till its close, on the 10th of 
November. Near the Main Exhibition Build- 
ing will be the ‘* Continental Hotel,” a branch 
of the leading hotel in Philadelphia, and the 
**Globe Hotel,” a structure erected by a stock 

The latter will contain over 1300 
Besides these buildings, smaller hotels 


company. 


and boarding-houses without number will be 
opened near the Exhibition Grounds for the spe- 
cial accommodation of visitors. 

The Centennial Exhibition will be a grand 
event in our national history, and in every way 
worthy of the people whose progress in the arts, 
sciences, and industries will be shown in the va- 
rious departments. Special arrangements have 
been perfected to give the readers of //arper’s 
Weekly full and early illustrations of all that is 
most interesting in the Exhibition, so that those 
who are unable to visit Philadelphia may keep 
themselves accurately informed of all that is go- 
ing on there during the Centential seasou. 


THE ABO OF FINANCE; 


OR, THE MONEY QUESTION FAMILIARLY EX- 
PLAINED TO EVERY-DAY PEOPLE, IN NINE 
SHORT AND EASY LESSONS. 


By Proressor 8. NEWCOMB. 


LESSON VI.—THE MYSTERY OF MONEY. 


Wuew, in the early years of the greenbacks, our 
statesmen saw gold going up in the market, and 
wished to explain it without supposing a depre- 
ciation of the dollar, they coined a word to ex- 
press their view of the matter, and said gold was 
** demonetized,” and turned into a mere article 
of traffic, like leather and iron. I allude to this 
notion because it is based on a very common fal- 
lacy which underlies many of our notions about 
money. ‘This fallacy consists in supposing that 
by being used as a medinm of exchange gold 
becomes monetized, and thereby is affected with 
some mysterious power as a measure of value. 
We see this fallacy in the importance sometimes 
attached to the question what is-and what is not 
money, the idea being that if a thing is money 
it is very different from what it would be if it 
were not money. In fact, however, any thing is 
money which people universally give and take in 
exchange for their labor or merchandise. Salt, 
cattle, and iron have been used as such. In our 
colonial times, tobacco was used for money, and, 
clumsy though it was, it was far better money 
than the bills of credit the States used to issue 
with such disastrous effects. Its use as money 
did not in any way change its nature, its proper- 
ties, or even its real value. As men advance in 
civilization they find that these clumsy things 
will no longer answer, and take to gold and sil- 
ver. The advantages of the precious metals are: 
(1) they include a great value in a small space ; 
(2) they are not liable to decay or other damage 
from keeping ; (3) they can be divided up into 
small and definite portions. 

Gold in its crude state, entirely uncoined, was 
very recently in use as money in some parts of 
California and Mexico. But the difficulty of 
being sure of the weight and quality of the metal 
is a serious evil in such cases; so at a very eurly 
stage in civilization governments step in and coin 
the gold. Coinage, as we have already explained, 
has no other value than that of a certificate of the 
quantity and fineness of the gold in the coin. 

Thus far there is no mystery. A coin is sim- 
ply so much gold or silver, which people pass 
from hand to hand as the Indians used to pass 
wampum, and the colonists tobacco. ‘The next 
step is the use of credit paper. In any mercan- 
tile community it would soon be found that there 
was no need of actually counting out the coin for 
every payment, and that trouble and danger of 
loss would be avoided by keeping the gold in a 
bank, and paying over checks or bills entitling 
the holder to so much gold at the bank. As ev- 
ery owner of a check could go to the bank and 
get the gold if he wanted it, they are just as valu- 
able as the gold itself. We might thus imagine 
all the money of a community kept in one bank, 
and all payments made by checks on the bank. 
The gold would then lie there in the vaults year 
after year, disturbed only when some one re- 
quired it from time to time to send away, or to 
melt into some useful article. The bank would 
also have to be paid for the expense of keeping 
the gold and paying the checks. ‘To avoid this, 
the modern banking system is introduced, by 
which the bank is allowed to loan part of the 
gold out at interest for short periods, and thus 
compensate itself by the interest it receives. It 
still holds itself responsible to pay every one who 
wants it his gold on demand; and as long as the 
confidence of the business community is main- 
tained, it can do this with perfect safety. It may 
have credits out, payable on demand, to three or 
four times the amount of gold in its vaults ; but, 
unless an extraordinary number of depositors 
should rush after their gold at once, all demands 
can be satisfied. Unless a panic occurs, there is 
no more danger of this than of every one wear- 
ing out his shoes at once, and besieging the shoe 
stores on the same day for a new pair. 

Such is the history of money, in brief. It is 
simply a commodity like gold, or a paper certifi- 
cate entitling the holder to a commodity. See- 
ing these paper certificates pass from hand to 
hand, with only one man in a hundred going to 
get the gold to whieh they entitle him, people of 
wild ideas are constantly jumping to the conclu- 
sion that they need not entitle the holder to any 
thing, and that a stage of progress may be reach- 
ed in which mere stamped paper will answer the 
purpose of money.: ‘The plans for attaining this 
end are as numerous and as chimerical as those 
for attaining perpetual motion. One might with 
equal reason claim that the human race would 
reach a state of things in which such gross food 
as bread and beef would no longer be necessary, 
and people would live entirely on ideas, 


LESSON VIL—THE EVIL OF A DEPRECIATING 
CURRENCY. 


At this stage the reader may ask, what harm 
if the currency does depreciate? What differ- 


ence whether it takes two or two dozen paper | 
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dollars to buy a pair of shoes, so long as they 
pass current? ‘To answer this question fully 
would require me to write a whole book. The 
history of mankind for the last two centuries is 
full of examples showing that a depreciating cur- 
rency is the greatest source of injury to the busi- 
ness of a nation, being hardly less than a national 
calamity. A brief summary of the most obvious 
evils is all we now have time for. 

1. People are constantly bargaining for the 
sale of their goods or their services in exchange 
for a certain number of dollars, to be paid them 
at some future time. Salaried men and laborers 
engage themselves by thte day, the month, or the 
year. Economical people put money in the sav- 
ings-bank, to be repaid, perhaps, at the end of 
many years. All these arrangements are made 
under the belief that the dollars you are going to 
receive will buy you, on the average, as many of 
the means of living as they will now. If you are 
to be paid in gold dollars, you may be morally 
certain that your expectations in this respect will 
be fulfilled, because the experience of mankind 
in all ages has shown that the purchasing power 
of gold is never subject to great and rapid fluctu- 
ations. But if you are to be paid in paper dol- 
lars, no man knows what they will buy. The 
laborer will find, week after week, that prices rise 
so fast his wages will buy less and less for his 
family. If the policy is once adopted to issue all 
the paper dollars that may be required by com- 
merce, it is not only possible, but highly probable, 
that thirty of them would not, twenty years hence, 
buy a square meal. See scale of prices in Hayti, 
for example, where this policy has been adopt- 
ed. What does the proposed paper-money bond 
amount to? It will say that the United States 
will pay the bearer one hundred dollars. What 


. does this mean, on the new plan? Simply this: 


On demand the United States promises to 
print and stamp for the bearer one hundred pa- 
per dollars, and does hereby guarantee that the 
said papers shall be called dollars, and received 
as such, every where in this country. 

If the United States also guaranteed that these 
dollars should buy some specified portion of the 
necessaries of life—forty pounds of flour, or eight 
pounds of beef, for example—the promise might 
amount to something. But when all reason and 
all experience show that the paper dollars will 
probably lose nearly all power of purchasing, who 
will agree to take them ? Is it right for the gov- 
ernment to adopt a policy which will end in the 
bitter deception of all its citizens who do not know 
the difference between gold and paper dollars ? 

2. The second evil of depreciating paper is, 
that it necessarily enriches speculators at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community. The sharp 
speculator is no theorist. He knows exactly 
what the effect of depreciating paper is, and 
takes advantage of it. He buys goods on credit, 
and holds them until their prices rise, then sells 
them, and pays off his debt with a part of the 
proceeds, pocketing the balance as profits of the 
operation. Of course great business activity is 
thus produced, ‘The manufacturer hires opera- 
tives at present prices, well knowing that the 
goods they produce will rise on his hands so as to 
yield him a handsome profit. The operatives re- 
ceive their pay in depreciated dollars, and are the 
real sufferers. 

3. The third evil is, that extravagance is fos- 
tered, Sudden fortunes are made by speculation, 
while no one really feels any poorer. ‘The sal- 
aried man finds it hard to make both ends meet ; 
but, as he gets his usual income, he must not com- 
plain of the high prices. Property of all kinds 
rising in price, property-holders are at first very 
much pleased. ‘They do not clearly see that the 
rise is due to the fact that the dollars by which 
the value is estimated are worth less than before. 
They are much in the position of a man who, 
having a handful of gold dollars, should be fur- 
nished with a pair of spectacles which made ev- 
ery dollar look like an eagle, and who, therefore, 
thinks he has suddenly increased his wealth ten 
times. Of course, if he is a good-hearted man, 
he spends some of his surplus in giving a feast to 
all his friends, and this is done by so many that 
we have almost an era of extravagance. Of 
course the extravagance has to be bitterly paid for. 

All this is little more than history in brief. If 
‘the reader requires further details, he must read 
the financial history of the French Revolution, 
of the American colonies and our Revolution, 
and of business and gold speculation during the 
early years of our civil war. 

4. The fourth evil of depreciating currency is, 
that it aggravates the very evil which it is de- 
signed to prevent, not only by making the rate 
of interest high, but by making it almost impos- 
sible to borrow money on any terms whatever. 
This may seem paradoxical, but it is a fact well 
proved by the bitter experience of those unfortu- 
nate people who have been attracted by the song 
of the paper-money siren. ‘There are two rea- 
sons for this effect. One is, that, owing to the 
enormous nominal prices to which all goods 
mount under a system of depreciated paper mon- 
ey, more money is required to transact the busi- 
ness of the country just in proportion as more 
is issued. When every thing costs twice what 
it now does, you must take twice as much money 
in your pocket when you go on a journey or 
make a purchase; and you would, from this 
cause alone, find money just as scarce as before. 
If your wife wants two or three hundred dollars 
every time she goes shopping, you need a large 
pile of money. But the principal reason is, that 
the constant rise in prices stimulates borrowing 
for the purpose of speculation, as just explained. 
“When a large number of people are anxious to 
borrow all the money that can be had, and will- 
ing to pay a high rate of interest for it, money to 
borrow must be scarce. When every one is anx- 
ious to buy, and wants to borrow all the money 
he can get to buy with, a competition must of 
course send up the rate of interest. 

When reason and history unite in showing such 


serious evils as the result of depreciating currency, 
and no fruits but such as turn to bitter ashes in 
the mouth, what shall we say to those ignorant 
or visionary men who promise a millennium un- 
der a paper-money system, telling you that there 
shall be no more panics and no more scarcity of 
money ? 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CATHOLICS AND THE 
FREE SCHOOLS. 


Wir his usual clear perception of what the 
people wish, President Grant has, in his annual 
Message, recommended the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment which shall place our com- 
mon schools beyond the reach of sectarian inter- 
ference. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
precise phraseology in which such a new arti- 
cle of our organic law will be best expressed ; 
that can be determined hereafter. Nor is it im- 
portant here to dwell upon the question of the 
reading of the Bible in the schools; on that the 
opinions expressed in Harper's Weekly are well 
understood. It is of more consequence to show 
from the past experience of the people of the 
United States that the danger which President 
Grant sees threatening our system of free pub- 
lic education is not imaginary. 

We take, as the most conspicuous example of 
American experience, the State and city of New 
York. Originally the public-school money raised 
in the city of New York was distributed ‘* to the 
trustees of the Free-School Society, the Orphan 
Asylum Society, the African Free School, and 
the trustees of such incorporated religious socie- 
ties as then supported or should establish charity 
schools within the city.” This was practically a 
denominational system of education. It soon 
developed all the evils which the friends of State 
education have ascribed to it. One religious so- 
ciety obtained from the Legislature a grant of 
special privileges. ‘The results which then fol- 
lowed are thus described by one of our leading 
citizens: *‘Inasmuch as that society, in com- 
mon with all others, drew per head for the num- 
ber of children taught, or rather for the number 
of children on the register of the schools to be 
taught, small presents and rewards were given 
to induce children to come in. ‘They came in, 
and their names were put on the register; and 
when the yearly account was made out, they 
drew for the number of the children on the reg- 
ister, and the consequence was that a large por- 
tion of the fund was appropriated to the erection 
of buildings belonging to this Church, thus using 
the common-school fund of New York and the 
equivalent tax paid there for the erection of re- 
ligious temples to be used by a particular de- 
nomination of Christians.” Other religious de- 
nominations clamored for like special privileges ; 
and to put an end to a great scandal, the denom- 
inational system, as far as it had obtained in this 
city, was abolished by the Legislature. In 1824 
the Common Council of New York *‘ was author- 
ized, once in three years, to designate the insti- 
tutions and schools which should be entitled to 
receive the school moneys.” ‘The Council thus 
became, as far as the city schools were concern- 
ed, the Legislature. It paid over the greater part 
of the money raised by taxation to the Public- 
School Society, an unsectarian organization ;. to 
this were added as recipients the Mechanics’ So- 
ciety, the Orphan Asylum, and other institutions, 
all of them unsectarian with the exception of the 
Catholic Benevolent Society. ‘The Public-School 
Society did most of the work of free education 
in the metropolis, and did it well. Its officers 
were men of the highest repute. ‘The necessary 
taxes were cheerfully paid by the citizens, be- 
cause confidence was reposed in the society as 
the disburser of the school money. 

But the satisfaction was not universal. Bish- 
op Hucues was dissatisfied, and he communi- 
cated his feeling to his people. ‘The system did 
not subsidize the city treasury for the benefit of 
the Roman Catholic parish schools, and that was 
enough to make him itsenemy. He was resolved 
to break down the beneficent policy of the Pub- 
lic-School Society, and in 1840 began his assault. 
The trustees of St. Patrick's, St. Peter’s, St. Ma- 
ry's, and other schools of like names applied to the 
Common Council for a share of the school mon- 
eys raised by taxation. ‘The grounds of objec- 
tion to the schools established by the Public- 
School Society were the same that we hear to- 
day. It was resolved at a meeting of Catholics 
held in July, 1840, ** That the operation of the 
common-school system, as the same is now ad- 
ministered, is a violation of our civil and religious 
rights,” and **'That we should be unworthy of 
our proud distinction as Americans and Ameri- 
can citizens if we did not resist such invasion by 
every lawful means in our power.” In their me- 
morial the Catholics said of the public schools: 
‘** If they do not exclude sectarianism, they are 
no more entitled to the school funds than your 
petitioners or any other denomination of profess- 
ing Christians; if they do exclude sectarianism, 
then your petitioners contend that they exclude 
Christianity.” . Like the wolf who picked a quar- 
rel with the lamb, the Catholics were against the 
schools in any event. ‘Their petition was met by 
numerous remonstrances. ‘The Common Coun- 
cil appointed a day for the hearing of the peti- 
tioners and the remonstrants, and that day was 
a memorable one in the history of the city. 
Lawyers, divines, the élite of New York, were 
present to hear and share in the discussion. Bish- 
op HucuHes conducted the debate on the Catho- 
lic side with the skill and energy for which he 
was so famous. Mr. Sepowick and Mr. Kercu- 
um represented the Public-School Society; Dr. 
Bonp and Dr. the Methodists; Dr. 
Knox, the Presbyterians. Bishop Huecues had 
also the closing address, which was of several 
hours’ duration. ‘The debate was in some of 
its passages acrimonious, but in all its parts 
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able. The Catholics ended by proposing to place 
their schools under the administration of the 
Public-School Society, provided they could ap- 
point their own teachers or control the appoint- 
ment of them, and also Imve a negative on the 
selection of text-books. ‘The Public-School So- 
ciety, on the other hand, offered to expunge 
from their school and library books all matter 
objectionable to Catholics, and to make every 
effort ‘‘ to prevent any occurrence in the schools 
which might wound the feelings of Roman Cath- 
olic children, or impair their confidence in, or 
diminish their respect for, the religion of their 
parents.” The proposition of the Catholics was 
substantially a demand for a surrender of the 
common-school system; they would not even 
look at the concessions offered by the friends of 
unsectarian education. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the City Council to draw up a report. 
The report contained a sentence which is as true 
to-day as then, and should never be forgotten by 
the friends of public education : ** Zhe unwilling- 
ness of the petitioners to agree to any terms which 
did not recognize the distinctive character o 
their schools as Catholic schools, or which would 
exclude sectarian supervision from them entirely, 
was the obstacle to compromise which could not 
be overcome.” That obstacle has not yet been 
overcome, and never will be. Catholics never 
intend to compromise on this question. They 
can only be met by putting the common schools 
beyond the reach of their assaults, through the 
operation of a constitutional amendment. The 
report refusing the Catholic demand was adopted 
by the Council, with only one dissenting vote. 

This was not the end, however; in fact, it was 
but the beginning. ‘The Public-School Society 
went on to purge its books, stamped ér otherwise 
blotted out passages in them supposed to be ob- 
noxious to Catholics, pasted leaves together, and 
invited Catholics to assist in this work, but in- 
vited in vain. One of the books complained of 
was Matte Broun’s Geography, then a standard 
work. It was found to be at the same time in 
use in a Catholic school. These measures of 
the society were all taken in the interest of peace 
and harmony among citizens, but the Catholics 
did not wish for peace. Bishop Hucnues and 
his associates issued an appeal to the people of 
the city and State. It demanded, as their right, 
a share of the school money. ‘The trustees of 
the School Society replied, showing that such a 
distribution would open the way for a distribu- 
tion to other sectarian schools, and end in break- 
ing up the common-school system. 

As they could not move the Common Council, 
Bishop Hueues and his people resolved to over- 
throw the law under which the Council acted. 
A general meeting was held in Washington Hall 
early in 1841, and a-central executive committee 
on common schools appointed. Ward meetings 
were recommended, and a petition to the Legis- 
lature put in circulation. In their haste they 
made the mistake of appealing to the Legisla- 
ture as Catholics. Under the advice, however, 
of friends, the petitions were returned, and so 
amended that the petitioners appeared in Albany 
as citizens. The controversy elicited an elab- 
orate report from Secretary of State Jonw C. 
Spencer, then superintendent of education, in 
which it was suggested that the religions ques- 
tion be left wholly to the school districts, with- 
out any restraint on the part of the State. His 
opinion was that the schools would necessari- 
ly be sectarian, and he advised that the State 
should leave to each district to determine of what 
kind the sectarianism should be. Mr. Spencer 
thought that competition among the sects would 
offset the evils of denominationalism. It was 
pointed out to him very quickly that a school dis- 
trict in which Catholic voters were in a majority 
would force Catholic schools on Protestants, and 
vice versa, so that there would be a religious 
war of the most alarming nature in every school 
district of the State. ‘The bill framed to carry 
out Mr. Spencer’s ideas, which were mainly ac- 
ceptable to the Catholics, was defeated in the 
State Senate early in 1841. ‘The Catholics were 
highly indignant. Meetings were called, and 
addressed by Bishop HucGues, in which the 
State's system of education, as provided for the 
city of New York, was denounced, with all its 
friends and abettors. The bishop’s address oc. 
cupied three entire evenings. 

Foiled thus far at every point, the bishop and 
the Catholics determined on another measure— 
a separate nomination for the State Senate and 
Assembly. The speech made by Bishop HueuHes 
to the Catholic voters on the eve of the election 
in the fall of 1841 is difficult to describe. He 
would pledge every man he addressed to vote 
the Catholic ticket. The report from which we 
here quote is credited to the Freeman’s Journal. 
‘* Will you,” he asked, ‘‘ adhere to the nomina- 
tions made? [Loud cries of ‘‘ We will,” ‘“* We 
will,” and vociferous applause.} Will you be unit- 
ed? [Tremendous cheering—the whole immense 
assembly rising en masse—waving of hats, of 
handkerchiefs, and every possible demonstration 
of applause.] Will you let all men see that you 
are worthy sons of that nation to which we bhe- 
long? [Cries of ** Never fear,” ‘*‘ We will,” *‘We 
will till death,” and terrific cheering.| Will 
none of you flinch? [The scene that followed 
this query is indescribable, and exceeded all the 
enthusiastic and frenzied displays of passionate 
feeling we have sometimes witnessed at Irish 
meetings. ‘The cheering, the shouting, the 
stamping of feet, waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, beggared all powers of description.] Very 
well, then; the tickets will be prepared and dis- 
tributed among you, and on the day of election 
go like freemen...... and deposit your votes.” 

It is to be hoped that this State may be spared 
a repetition of such ‘‘ frenzied displays of pas- 
sionate feeling;” but this instance shows what 
susceptibility to this kind of excitement there is 
in our Catholic fellow-citizens when the hierarchy 
chooses to work it up to thehighest pitch. ‘The 


spectacle of a bishop directing the nominations 
for the Legislature and pledging his people to 
support his ticket contained in it a fruitful sug- 
gestion of the possibilities of the future. Bishop 
HueGues took nothing by his motion ; his ticket 
was ignominiously defeated; but he came up to 
the battle again with unyielding pertinacity. 
Governor S—warD recommended for a second 
time a change in the system of public education 
provided for the city of New York. After a 
long debate, the act extending the general pro- 
visions of the school law of the metropolis was 
adopted on April 9, 1842. The Legislature, 
though Democratic, did not dare to incorporate 
in the bill the Catholic demands, and as little 
did it favor Mr. Spencer's plan. Section 14 
contained the important provision: ‘*‘ No school 
above mentioned, or which shall be organized 
under this act, in which any religious sectarian 
doctrine or tenet shall be taught, inculcated, or 
practiced, shall receive any portion of the school 
moneys to be distributed by this act as hereinaft- 
er provided. It shall be the duty of the trustees, 
inspectors, and commissioners of schools in each 
ward, and of the deputy superintendent of schools, 
from time to time, and as frequently as need to 
be, to examine and ascertain, and report to the 
said Board of Education, whether any religious 
sectarian doctrine or tenet shal] have been taught, 
inculcated, or practiced in any of the schools of 
their respective wards.”” The Catholics gained, 
as the result of their crusade, the satisfaction— 
however much that might be to them—of see- 
ing the public-school system of the city of New 
York more firmly grounded than ever before. 
They had made their attack directly and before 
the world, and had been defeated. They now 
changed their method, and we shall see them 
after this working to gain their ends by more 
covert means. 

It is not the habit of the Roman Catholic 
Church to abandon an undertaking to which it 
has been once fully committed. It makes little 
account of years, if years are needed for ¢he ac- 
complishment of a cherished purpose. It can 
say, with Puivip II. of Spain, ‘‘ Time and I are 
two.” When defeated, it retires from the field, 
but only to plan a new campaign. It is by 
means of this unwearying persistence that, in 
spite of all laws, it has accomplished so much 
in the State of New York. With the act of 
1842 on the statute-book, it could not secure 
legislation in favor of sectarian schools unless 
by indirect methods. It could, however, through 
the favor of corrupt politicians, and in return 
for votes, break the law, and this it has sys- 
tematically done. For such legislation as it 
wished it had to wait for the coming of an au- 
spicious opportunity. In the year 1869, when 
that illustrious statesman, Wi1LLiam M. Tween, 
now gone to parts unknown, controlled the State 
Senate, a bill was introduced by him, of which 
the first section read as follows: ** Whenever 
there shall be or has been established or main- 
tained, in any city of this State, any free school 
or schools, in which not less than two hundred 
children have been or are taught and educated 
gratuitously, it shall be the duty of such city, or 
of the Board of Supervisors of the county of 
which such city is a whole or a part, to make 
provision from year to year for the expenses 
of such school or schools.” Another section 
authorized the supervisors of the counties to 
levy a tax at the rate of $8 for each pupil to 
support such schools. ‘This bill was reported 
upon favorably by the ‘* Committee on Charita- 
ble and Religious Societies,’’ and was making 
progress in the Committee of the Whole. Its 
obvious design to enable the Catholics to obtain 
State support for their parish schools created 
alarm. ‘They had only to report for each 200 
scholars, and the supervisors were bound to raise 
themoney. An earnest appeal, signed by numer- 
ous friends of unsectarian education, was sent out 
from Albany, public attention was aroused, and 
the bill defeated. More successful in 1871 was the 
incorporation of the Sisterhood of Gray Nuns by 
a special act of the Legislature. The Gray Nuns 
are a teaching sisterhood, devoted to female ed- 
ucation. By the terms of the incorporation then 
obtained they are not limited to any one location, 
but may spread all over the State, are free from 
State inspection, and are without restriction in 
respect to the accumulation of property ‘in re- 
ligious and school houses and the grounds be- 
longing to the sdme.” They were given full 
power to convert this property into money at 
any time. The proceeds of such sales were to 
be paid to the bishop of the diocese. This last 
clause, which in its operation would be too fla- 
grant for endarance, was subsequently modified. 
iy an amendment, passed May, 1875, the diplo- 
mas of the sisterhood may be filed with the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who may there- 
upon issue certificates declaring that the holders 
of such diplomas are duly qualified teachers of 
the schools of the State. But for the exposure 
of this surreptitious legislation, we should in time 
have had the pupils of the Sisterhood of Gray 
Nuns fastened upon the common schools of New 
York. Armed with the State Superintendent's 
certificates, they would (perhaps they wi//) form 
a privileged class, and will, without examina- 
tion, readily find positions as teachers in neigh- 
borhoods and wards where Catholic sympathies 
predominate. 

These instances show that despite the law and 
the constitutional amendment which forbid sec- 
tarian education in the common schools, the 
Catholics will scheme to get the better of both 
law and Constitution. They make nothing of 
a law which is in their way, if they can evade 
it. They have succeeded still better in secur- 
ing provision for their schools and denomination- 
al institutions in the tax levies. ‘They obtained 
from the public treasury in this city alone, for 
the year 1869, the sum of $651,191; in 1870, 
$711,436; in 1871, $552,818, making in three 
years $1,915,445. It will be observed that these 
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are the most corrupt years known in all the his- 
tory of New York politics. In 1870 more than 
one hundred thousand voters petitioned the Leg- 
islature for the repeal of an act which taxed 
the city annually some $250,000 for the support 
of sectarian institutions, chiefly Roman Catho- 
lic. The act was repealed, but the repeal was 
so framed as not to take effect till the end of that 
year. Other acts and clauses of acts, however, 
have been skillfully worked into the legislation 
of the State by which two Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions—the Catholic Protectory and the Found- 
ling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity—received 
from the treasury of this city, in 1872, the sum 
of $276,836; in 1873, $290,000; in 1874, 
$370,410; in 1875, $398,355, with $47,000 yet 
to be paid, making in all for this year $445,355. 
The amount proposed in the tax levy of 1876 
for these two Catholic institutions is $428,050. 
The payments for 1875 and the proposed appro- 
priation in the tax levy for 1876 are directly in 
conflict with the amendment of the State Consti- 
tution adopted January 1, 1875, which forbids the 
appropriation of public money to sectarian uses. 

The list of Catholic institutions in this city 
which were in 1869, 1870, and 1871 the recipi- 
ents of the money of the people raised by taxa- 
tion is too long to be copied here. It numbers 
nearly one hundred, and the sums to each’ vary 
from a few hundred to nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This practice of claiming money 
from the public treasury still goes on in spite of 
law and Constitation, and will go on till it is ar- 
rested by the courts. Besides these gifts, the 
Roman Catholic Church has received from the 
city, for a nominal consideration only, grants of 
land now valued at over $3,000,000. 

We have selected the history of Catholic en- 
croachments upon the State of New York because 
it is full of instruction for other States. The 
policy of the Church is not confined to one State 
or one city. We must add to our experience 
here the experience of other cities and States, to 
obtain a full impression of the assaults of Ro- 
manism on American institutions. ‘The crafty 
working, of which we have given samples, is go- 
ing on all over the Union. The President's rec- 
ommendation to tax ecclesiastical property should 
also be taken into most thoughtful consideration 
by the people. The states of Europe have been 
compelled, as a measure of self-protection, to con- 
fiscate the property of the Church. England did 
this at the time of the Reformation, France dur- 
ing the great Revolution of the last century, and 
Italy within a few years. Mexico has followed 
Old World examples, and has freed herself by a 
convulsion from the clutches of the great land- 
lord who was rapidly becoming the owner of 
nearly all the real estate in the republic. 

It has always been believed that the Catholic 
laity would refuse to be led on by the hierarchy 
in a crusade against the common schools, but so 
far they have followed the priestly body. Their 
leaders speak for them, and by those leaders the 
Church must be judged. We would ask, how- 
ever, does the Catholic Review speak for the 
laity when it says, in relation to the President's 
recommendations, *‘ We seek no contest, but 
one will be forced upon us; we warn our fel- 
low-Catholics that this is certain to come, and 
we retort upon the instigator of this new inter- 
necine war, that the Catholics of the United 
States will ‘ fight it out on that line, if it takes,’ 
not one season, but another century of our be- 
loved country’s existence?” It is to be hoped 
that this passage does not represent American 
Catholic lay opinion, but we must wait and see. 
May it not be hoped, too, that there will be no 
contest, but that our free-school system will be 
supplied with the necessary constitutional pro- 
tection by common consent? The facts here ar- 
rayed show that the dangers which threaten it 
are imminent, and that the President has spoken 
not a moment too soon. 

Grorce R. Crooks. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue bicentennial anniversary of the discovery 
of infusoria by the great Dutch microscopist 
LEUWENHOEK, in 1675, has just been celebra- 
ted at Delft. On this occasion a marble tablet 
was placed by the Anniversary Council upon the 
grave of LEUWENHOEK, bearing the inscription, 
‘* Von LEUWENHOEK, 1675—1875.”’ 


A company has lately been formed to introduce 
a new invention, called the “‘ Brayton Ready Mo- 
tor.”” It consists, concisely speaking, of an en- 
gine deriving its power from the explosive ener- 
gy of a mixture of the vapor of crude petroleum 
and air. 


A fuller account of Professor NORDENSKJOLD’S 
arctic expedition of 1875 than has yet been pub- 
lished has lately appeared in the form of a letter 
from him to Mr. Oscar Dickson, dated at the 
moutb of the Yenisei, August 16. In this it is 
stated that after the Préven, in which the party 
had embarked, left Tromsée, on the 8th of June, 
it was compelled to lie at anchor five days on 
account of a head-wind. Finally it got under 
way, and passed North Cape on the 17th, to the 
southern part of Nova Zembla, where they cast 
anchor in a bay north of Goose Cape. During 
the voyage numerous determinations of tem- 
perature and soundings were taken, and various 
collections made, promising many new objects 
to the naturalist. 

Leaving Nova Zembla, the Préiven proceeded 
to the Sea of Kara, and on the 26th of July anch- 
ored off Vaigatz Island. It was not until the 
30th that a boat could land on the island, on ac- 
count of astorm. Here many rare silurian fos- 
sils were gathered, very similar to those of Gott- 
land. The party met some of the Samoyedes, 


who had gathered to see the vessel. 
On the 2d of Anuguet the Sea of Kara was 
reached, and found to be completely free of ice ; 


but, in consequence of the baffling winds, prog- 
ress toward the middle of the peninsula, called 
by the natives Jalmal, which separates the Sea 
of Kara from the Bay of Obi, was very slow. 
This delay, however, was utilized in making 
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many collections of animals, among which wer: 
several new species. The water at the surfac«, 
in consequence of the large rivers emptying i. 
the vicinity, proved to be nearly free from sali, 
forming a deadly poison for the animals whic 1 
live in the salt-water at the bottom. Most o° 
these when brought up from the bottom dic] 
when placed in water from the surface. 

An important series of experiments was mad; 
with the NecRETTI, ZaMBRA, and CaSELLa deey - 
sea self-registering thermometers, showing that 
im the Sea of Kara, as well as off the coast o° 
Nova Zembla, the temperature of the sea-water 
at the surface is very variable, and dependent 
upon the temperature of the air, upon the neigh - 
borhood-of ice, and upon the influx of warr: 
fresh-water from the Obi and Yenisei, but that 
at the depth of ten fathoms the temperature i; 
nearly or quite constant (between —1° and 2° C.’. 
If in the northern part of the Sea of Kara, wher» 
the water on the surface is almost completel 7 
free of salt, and at this time of the year verr 
warm, a flask filled with water from the surfac 
is sunk to a depth of ten fathoms, the water 
freezes to ice. There are thus no warm-water 
Ocean currents here at any considerable dept. 
below the surface. It is believed also that th: 
percentage of salt at the bottom is very constan!. 

On the 8th of August the party landed for 1 
few hours on the northwestern side of Jala ; 
where an astronomical determination of the pc - 
sition of the place was made. Traces of me. 
and of Samoyede sledges were visible on ths 
beach. Close to the shore was found a sacrif - 
cial altar, consisting of about fifty skulls ani 
hones of the polar bear, walrus, and reindee: . 
In the middle of this heap of bones were tw> 
mde idols, hewn from drift-wood roots, newly 
besmeared in the eyes and mouth with blood; 
also two poles provided with hooks, from whic 1 
bung bones of the reindeer and bear. Close by 
was a fire-place and a heap of reindeer bone: , 
the eres 65 clearly the remnant of a sacrifici:! 
meal. 

After.a stay of a few hours here, the party st 
sail for the north, until further advance was pri - 
yented by impassable masses of great even ici - 
fields at 75° 50° north latitude and 79° 30 eat 
longitude. Following the edge of the ice eas - 
ward, they finally reached the north side of the 
mouth of the river Yenisei on the 15th, ani 
they had now attained the goal which great se: - 
faring nations had striven iu vain for centurics 
to reach. 

Professor NORDENSKJOLD concludes his letter 
by stating that he, in accordance with a pla 
agreed upon, accompanied by five men, intende 1 
to sail or row up the Yenisei in a Nordland boa’ , 
and to return by Turukhansk and Yeniseisk t> 
Europe, while the Préven would go to Norway, 
if possible, paere north of the north point o! 
Nova Zembla. 


Mr. H. H. Bascock has lately communicate 1 
an interesting fact in regard to a well-know 1 
fern, the Aspidisum acrostichoides. In this plan , 
at the time of maturing of the spores, the elasti: 
band of each theca slowly straightens out, carry - 
img the spores in a mass atitstip. After straigh’ - 
ening and bending back as far as possible, |t 
gives a sudden forward spring, relating the 
spores ina shower. It then gradually resum<¢s 
its original position, and the theca presents tlio 
appearance of having simply been ruptured t»> 
allow the spores to fall out. 


M. Dumas lately announced to the Frenc 
Academy that a method of treating vines afflic - 
ed with phylloxera had been discovered whic 1 
eould be positively relied upon to destroy ths 
insect and to restore the vine to health and fe - 
tility. The proeess in question is likewise ri - 
ported to have been exhaustively experimente | 
apon by the commission appointed to examins 
into the various plans submitted, and with most 
satisfactory results. The remedy consists in tho 
eombined application of sulpho-carbonate of px - 
tassa, which kills the insect at any depth, t> 
the soil, and of potassic, ammaniacal, and su - 
phureted manures. 


The new aquarium at Yarmouth, England, it 
is said, will be completed by June, 1876. M). 
SaVILLE Kent, at present in charge of the Mat - 
chester aquarium, has been appointed managir 
and naturalist of the new establishment. 


Dr. Tremsxey, of San José, California, a mi - 
teorological observer of long experience, in a 
review of his observations during the year en - 
ing September, 1875, states that the most su - 
prising feature is the great humidity of the a - 
mosphere, the average of the twelve montis 
being seventy-nime per cent., and the dry mont! s 
but slightly drier than the wet. This accoun!s 
for the coolness of the oceanic current whic 1 
flows through the interior basin. The great it - 
midity and the frequent fogs are ‘‘ blessings i1 
disguise”’ to the agricultural and horticultur: | 
interests. Without them, the annual rain-fa | 
being quite small, all of Santa Clara County 
would become a barren waste, and almost aa 
arid desert. 

The annual report of the Fish Commission cf 
Virginia, under its new organization, for 187), 
bas just been published. The Commission s 
now composed of Mr, A. Mosgvey, of Richmom , 
Dr. W. B. Rosextson, of Lynchburg, and Pr - 
fessor M. C. Expsey, of Blacksburg, who have 
been extremely active in the discharge of the r 
duties, although with a very limited appropri: - 
tion at theircommand. The report is very cre - 
itable to them, and shows a comprehension cf 
the problem to be solved in regard to the pri - 
tection and multiplication of food fishes in Vi - 
ginia. As might have been expected, the shal 
and the striped and black bass received speci | 
attention on their part. Much also has beea 
done in regard to the introduction of the Cal - 
fornia salmon, that fish of the future. They 
obtained a large number of the eggs from the 
United States Fish Commission, for which they 
established two hatching houses, one at Black - 
burg College and the other at the Virginia Mil - 
tury Institate, and they propose to have otheis 
hereafter at the University of Charlottesvills 
and at the Hampden School, at Hampden, whet - 
ever their funds will permit. The young fis1 
will probably be soon introduced into their ne'¥ 
quarters in appropriate streams in Virgink. 
The Commissioners also did what they could t& - 
ward propagating the shad, although the seaso 
was unfavorable for the fullest measure of suc - 
cess. + 
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PLUM-PUDDING AT SEA. 


Tue pride and glory of an English Christmas 
is the plum-pudding—supposed to be the lineal 
descendant of plum-porridge. In old times in 
England plum-pottage was always served with 
the first course of a Christmas dinner. It was 
made bv boiling beef or mutton with brath, thick- 
ened with brown-bread; when half boiled, raisins, 
currants, prunes, cloves, mace, and ginger were 
added, and when the mess had been thoroughly 
boiled, it was sent to table with the best meats. 
Sir Roger de Coverley thought there was some 
hope of a Dissenter when he saw him enjoy his 
porridge at the hall on Christmas-day. Plufh- 
broth fignres in Poor Robin's Almanac for 1750 
gmoeng the items of Christmas fare: and Mrs. 
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CIIRISTMAS PUDDING AT SEA—THE PRIDE OF THE SHIP'S COOK. 


Frazer, ‘‘sole teacher of the art of cookery in 
Edinburgh, and several years colleague, and aft- 
erward successor to Mrs. M‘Iver,” who pub- 
lished a cookery book in 1791, thought it neces- 
sary to include plum-pottage among her soups. 
Branpb partook of a tureenful of ‘* luscious plum- 
porridge” at the tableof the royalchaplainin 1801, 
but that is the latest appearance of this once 
indispensable dish of which we have any record. 

As to plum-pndding, we are thoroughly at 
fault. RaprsHa gives a recipe, in his Whole 
Body of Cookery Dissected (1675), for a pud- 
ding to be boiled in a basin, which bears a great 
resemblance to the modern Christmas favorite, 
but does not include it in his bills of fare for 
winter, although ‘‘a dish of stewed broth, if at 
Christmas,” figures, therein. It shared honors 


with the porridge in Anprson’s time, however, 
for the Tatler tells us: ‘‘No man of the most 
rigid virtue gives offense by an excess in plum- 
pudding or plum-porridge, because they are the 
first parts of the dinner; but the Mrs. Frazer 
above mentioned is the earliest culinary authori- 
ty we find describing its concoction. 

In the time of the Commonwealth plum-pnd- 
ding and Christmas-pies (as mince-pies were 
then sometimes called) both fell under censure. 
The enjoying of these dishes seems to have been 
peculiarly obnoxious to Puritan taste. An old 
verse reads : 


** All plams the prophet’s sons deny, 
And spice-broths are too hot; 
Treason‘s in a December-pie, 
And death within the pot.” 


Or, as another satirical rhymster of the same 
period has it: 


“The high-shoe lords of Cromwett's making 
Were not for dainties—roasting, baking ; 
The chiefest food they found most good in 
Was rusty bacon and bag-pudding ; 
Plum-broth was popixh, and mince-pie— 
Oh, that was flat idolatry!” 


The ship's cook in our illustration has evi- 


| dently exhausted all the resources of his art in 


the preparation of the great Christmas dish. He 
has done his part well, and for the sake of those 
who are eating their Christmas dinner amidst all 
the discomforts of an ocean passage in mid-win- 
ter, let us trust that the toothsome concoction 


_ may find its way in safety from the galley to the 


table. 
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Tne sexton stands in the gray old porch 
Of the village church alone, 

And wakes his world to the Christmas-day 
With the clear and ringing tone 

Of the bell his hand has rung for years, 

Whether for smiles or whether for tears. 


His form is bent, and his hair is white— 
White as the winter’s snow— 

But the withered hands are strong with zeal 
As merrily, to and fro, 

The stout old bell in the early dawn ° 

Rings a welcome to Christmas morn. 
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THE SEAXTON'’S CHRISTMAS GIF'T. 


Over the road the sexton’s wife 
Wakes to the new-born day, 

And the ding-dong-ding of the old church bell 
Carries her thoughts away 

To many a Christmas long before, 

Ere ever their hearts were old and sore. 


“Ah me!” éhe sighs; “it is well, I know, 
With the children gone to God; 
But one, the dearest, I would he too 
Were lying beneath the sod. 
A wanderer from home, from peace, from joy— 
Where are you now, my bor. my boy ?” 


Ring, old bell in the gray church tower! 
Ring for the Christmas glad! 
Ring in gifts for the happy hearts! 
Ring in peace for the sad! 
Ring for the white-haired sexton’s sake, 
Ere his heart with its long-borne grief should break! 


Ring the tidings that even now 
Stands at the homestead door, 
Repentant, weary, but saved from sin, 
The boy who would seek once more 
A mother’s kiss and a father’s love— 
A Christmas gift from the Hand above. 
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REMEDY FOR FROST-BITE. 


Tue following treatment is highly recommend- 
ed for frost- + pees Dissolve 460 grains of tannin 
in about 646 ounces of water, add 46 grains of 
iodine dissolved in two finid ounces of alcohol, 
and dilute the whole to about three‘pints. Use 
daily (best before going to bed) by placing the 
liquid in a porcelain or earthen vessel over a 
gentle fire, and holding the part affected in it as 
long as the heat can be endured, and then dry it 
over the fire. One application is said to produce 
decided alleviation, and four or five a complete 
cure. The amount of iodine should not be ex- 
ceeded, especially if there are open sores. 


From the Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


From the World’s Dispensary Printing-Office 
and Bindery, Buffalo, N. Y., we have received 
** The People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser, 
in plain English; or, Medicine Simplified,” by 
R. V. Prerce, M.D. Counselor-in-chief of the 
Board of Physicians and Surgeons at the World's 
Dispensary. Whoever helps humanity in its 
struggle with its inherent weaknesses and dis- 
eases. to dear or cure, is its benefactor. Igno- 
rance is not only of itself a cause of disease and 
mortality, but it is the enemy of every effort to 
cure or mitigate. Nothing will so speedily re- 
move this cause as knowledge (an elementary one 
at least) of the diseases to which we are heir, as 
well as those superinduced by our own impru- 
dence. Dr. Piexce has rendered, in our judg- 
ment, a benefactor’s service, both to the afflicted 
and to the profession, in his diagnosis of the dis- 
eases treated of, and in the presentation of the 
philosophic principles involved in their cause and 
removal. He is sparing of remedies, and usually 
prescribes such as are safe in unskilled hands. 
As a book merely of abstract knowledge, it is ex- 
ceedingly readable and interesting, especially the 
following subjects :—Cerebral Physiology, Hu- 
man Temperaments, Pseudo-Hygiene, the Nurs- 
ing of the Sick, Sleep, Food, Ventilation, etc. 
In one chapter on another subject, so delicate 
in its nature that it is shut up beyond the domain 
of warning to all but physicians, so accursed in 
its results in modern society, he is most explicit, 
and alike true to God, to virtue, to life, and to 
society, shows the truth as presented in the teach- 
ings of Scripture—that life begins with concep- 
tion—with great force, to which is added faith- 
ful warnings. 

Price of the Medical Adviser $1 50, sent post- 
paid. Addressthe author at Buffalo, N. Y.—-{ Com. ] 


Evrorean Wives 1x America.—A_ good 
many Americans, having tasted the best French 
and German wines just where they grow, are 
often under the impression that the best qualities 
can not be had in New York. That this is a 
mistake, a glance at Messrs. H. G. Scumipt & 
Co.{s (38 Beaver St., N. Y. City) price-list will 
easily prove. They are the representatives of 
such houses as Veuve Clicquot-Ponsardin, selling 
this renowned brand of Champagne; Finke & 
Co., Bordeaux, dealers in the finest clarets and 
sauternes ; Dempard & Co., Coblenz, well known 
for their stock of Moselles, white and red Hocks ; 
P. Lopez Villegas and K. Mackenzie & Co. 
Xeres, having a world-wide reputation for sher- 
ries and ports. Scumint & Co. are also un- 
rivaled in brandies, whiskies, gin, rum, &c.— 
[ Com, 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Tue latest device in machine sewing is the 
“*New Automatic Sewing-Machine,” which is 
creating quite a sensation in the market. No 
. better gift can be selected for mother, wife, 
sister, or friend. Perfect approbation and de- 
light guaranteed to the possessor. 
way, corner Bond St., N. ¥.—{ Com. ] 


Brown's Broncutar Trocues, for Pulmonary 
~ and Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their ef- 
ficacy by a test of many years, and have received 
testimonials from eminent men who have used 
them. —[ Com. } 


—— 


A Paprr ror Youre Prorir.—The Youth's Com- 
panion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and 
enterprising sheets in the country, and in breadth of 
miscellaneous reading has no superior.—([Com. } 


Mriutons of bottles of have 
been sold last twenty years, and the 
have rendered the verdict that it is the best hair drees- 
ing in the world.—[Com.) 


Persons euffering from Piles will find Da t.ry's M aato- 
at Paty Extractorasureand speedy cure. 25c.—{Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

SIA,General Debility and weakness promptly cured 
by W INCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New Work. Sold by all Druggists. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


C. STEHR Manufacturer of 


5 Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
fe Sale and retail. Send for Circnlar and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


Valentines! Novelties !! 
A. J. FISHER, 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


658 Broad- 


GOULD «& CO., 
Furniture Manufacturers & Dealers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Solid Walnut Parlor Sitcom i in hair cloth, 
or any color wool terry, seven pieces, 


This Solid Walnut Centennial —— -Case Cham- 
ber Suit, three pieces, viz.: Doub Marble 
Top Dressing-Case, Marble Top Washstand, only $60. 


This Solid Walnut Centennial Italian Marble To 
Chamber Suit, three pieces, viz.: Double Bedet 
Marble Top Bureaus, and Marble Top Washstand, $47. 


OPEN. 


Ben Lovnes ror X-mas Present. Lounge and Bed. 
Our new patent Bed Lounge. The perfection of util- 
ity. Nothing to equal it for beauty and convenience. 
A lasting, useful, desirable X-mas present. Those you 
give it to will thank you all the days of their life. It 

a lovely Parlor Lounge, and nothing to do but to 
turn it over and > See Get one, and you will say 
happyamlI. Price 


Swrer ResToure, Baumy Strep. Present. 
Our Agathorryton Silvered Steel Bed Spring. Elegant 
present for invalids or ed, or those amMicted in any 
way, or those desirin tive ease and comfort. It is 
a health restorer, and to ret dm in health it is a de- 
lightful sleep-inducer and invigorator. Try it, and you 

ll rise in the morning refreshed and happy. ce $13. 

We will ship the above to any address on receipt of 
prices named. No charge for packing. 

Carprts and Bepprne at manufacturers’ prices. 
Photographs of any article of furniture required will 
be sent on application GOULD & CO., 
242 S. 2d St., 37 & 39 N. 2d St., and N. 

EK. Cor, of Market & Ninth Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


MisFit Carpets, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 
112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


Indispensable Article 
for the Smoker. 


Combination of a pick and spoon 
for the cleaning of the Pipe, and a 
stopper or press, that is very con- 
venient. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of 50c. WALKER & W ELSH, 
212 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ELL’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA—NEW AND REVISED 

EDITION.—150,000 Articles, 3000 Engrav ings, and 
18 splendid Maps. The best Book of Reference in the 
language. Agents wanted. Specimen, with Map, 20c, 

Ad AKER, DAVIS, om CO., Philadelphia. 


Scribner For January. 


Hale's Historical Novel Begun. 


The January Number of ScRIBNER has both 
a Centennial and a holiday flavor. It opens with 


“NEW YORK IN THE REVOLUTION,” 


and a picture of Christmas in New York, one 
hundred years ago, celebrating the good deed 
of an Attorney at Law, which, according to the 
author of the article, “has kept his memory 
green for a century.” <A Sketch of 


CHRISTMAS IN BOSTON, 


in 1775, is given in Mr. Scudder’s story of 
‘‘Cupid and Mars.” The Centennial crops out 
again in the fresh installment of 


“REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS,” 


and in the opening chapters of 


“PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; 


or, Show Your Passports.” 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Here we get a glimpse of Washington him- 
self, through the eyes of an old gossip, whose 


story you don’t know whether to believe or not. 
The Christmas feeling comes up again in 


“THE KING’S CHRISTMAS,” 


and in ‘* Vino Santo.” But another marked 
characteristic of this number is suggested by its 
household papers. Mr. BURROUGHS, author 
of ‘* Wake Robin,” gives an account of his own 
house-building, with plans, and Mr. CLARENCE 
Cook resumes his papers on house - furnishing 
and decoration, under the title of 


“BEDS AND TABLES, STOOLS AND 
CANDLESTICKS.” 


The number also contains ‘‘ Childhood's Fan- 
cies,” by Col. H1IGGINSON ; ‘‘ Hooks and Eyes,” 
by Henry Eckrorp; “Pictures of the French 
Renaissance,” by WENDELL LAMoROvUx; * Ele- 
mentary Education in England and Wales,” by 
HENRY G. TAYLOR ; Norwegian Traits,” by 
A. S. PACKARD; and additional poems by E. C. 
STEDMAN, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, Cevtta THAx- 
TER, H. H. Bovesen, and R. H. STroppDarp. 
Five Chapters of 


“GABRIEL CONROY,” BY BRET 
HARTE, 


carry the story on through scenes of abundant 
incident and interest. 

In “Topics of the Time,” Dr. HoLLtanp 
writes about “ The Centennial,” “ The Coming 
Man,” “The Prices of Books,” and “A Cure 
for Gossip.” “The Old Cabinet” has some- 
thing about the sentimentalist, interpretation, 
criticism, &c. “Home and Society,” “ The 
World’s Work,” &c., discuss home economies, 
books, inventions, &c. ; and Bric-4-Brac is un- 
usually entertaining. 

The number is exquisitely illustrated ; it con- 
tains 152 pages, and gives promise that ScrIB- 
NER will redeem its pledge to be better than 
ever during ‘‘The Centennial Year.” Besides 
the features already announced, there are to be 
others during the year that will be entirely novel 
in our magazine literature. 

November and December numbers free to all 
new subscribers for 1876, $4 00 a year; 35 
cents a No. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUPIL’S 


Holiday F Presents. 


Paintings, Engravings, 
Frames of New Designs, &c. 


Mr. KNOEDLER & CO., 170 Fifth Ave. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Mannfacturer, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Mouse once caught re- 
sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail,poetpaid, 


ic. R. E. DIETZ, 


Patenter, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. W. 
CCEPTED.® — Subscribers’ contributiong 
never declined in the New American MaGazine. 
Grandest opportunity for mental culture ever known. 
For explanation and “* Guide to Authorship,” send 6c. 
in stamps to “* New Am. Magazinz,” Jackson, Mich. 


CATCHENALIVE 


ve 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 
Gries’ or Amwonta the most valu- 
able and important. No family should be without it. 

T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggiste. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


Are Popular because Reliable. 


1500 Acres annually Grown in Seeds. 
They are the Leading Seeds of this Country. 

te Buist’s Garden Manual and Almanac, contain- 
ing 144 pages of useful information in Gardening, giv- 
ing prices of seeds by the ounce, pound, and bushel, 
mailed on receipt of a ten-cent stamp 

ta" Wholesale Price Current, for Geclers, mailed to 
merchants free. Address 

ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, 

Lock Box 62, P. O. Philadelphia. 


= 
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FOREHAND & 
WADSWORTH’S 


Double Action. 


Either Hand or Self Cocking. 


Can be discharged in Two Seconds. For Sale by all 
Dealers in Fire-Arms. Send for Price-List to 


SCHOVERLING & DALY, Sole Ag’ts, 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York, 


For Home ADORNMENT. 


The Grarnto Company Offer to the pub- 
lic a series of fac-simile reproductions, 
printed on the heaviest a paper, 
of the best known and moet highly exe- 
cuted steel engravings known to art col- 
lectors, and dating from over 100 years 
back down to the present time. Many of 
the originals are very rare, and some are 
unattainable. They are all high priced, 
ranging from $5 each, to as high as $100. 
Reproducing these by photography and 
printingfrom aljthographic press, we are 
saabied to retail them at from 25c. to $1 
each and realize a fair margin. For pur- 
poses of framing and ornamentation 
og as good as the originals, or very 
near 
A beantifully illustrated outline cata- 
logue of these subjects, enabling any 
one at a distance to make a selection 
intelligently, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on oe a of 15 cents. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 
39-41 Park Place, New York. 


HALE, KILBURN, & CO., 


Sole merci of the Prize Medal 


BED 


I= ie w (OL Best and Cheapest in the World. 

Tilustrated Circulars free. Mention this paper. 

8 & 50 North Sixth St., Philada., Pa. 
Branch Store, 613 Broadway, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL 


WORKS OF ART, 


20, 30, 50c., & $1 00 each. 


1876. Postpaid. $1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Readers. 
10 cents for a 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE NOW, and get 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barre! bar or action 
warranted 

OR NO BALE ; with F 
$15. Oan be sent (. ey. with bh and We to exami 
before paying bill. nd stamp for circular 
POWELL 338 Mein Street. Cincinnati. 


STEWART'S 


SLATE & MARBLE 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y. 


T iT. A Household History for 
OUR COUNTRY: History for 
J. Losstne, LL.D. Illustrated with over 500 original 
drawings by Darury. The Latest, Best, and Hand-_ 
somest History of the United States published. Se nd 
2c. for Sample Number and Circular. JOHNSON, 
WILSON, & CO., 27 Beckman Street, New York. 


| Graduated Chest a d Lung Protectors. 
A necessary and judurious article of underwear. 
a Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
S Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A. 
SiwGErR. manufactnrer, 604 Broadway, N. Y. 


1'!_Singer’s s Safety Guard 
Don’ t Forget it! is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted every where. 


Silver-plated sample,prepaid,on receipt of 25c. Address 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Comfort, Safety, Health, Economy 


Secured by the use rm 


Hot Water Heating 
Apparatus. 
PATENT SAFETY BOILERS, REGISTERS at Low- 


est Prices, COILS, RADIATORS, PUMPs, &c., &c. 
CRANE, BREED, & CO., 
683--715 West 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 


[Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattloboro, Vt. 
£2 Send for Illustrated | Catalogue. 


Insurance Trust Association, 


Evening Post Building, 
P. 0. Box 6420. NEW YORK. 


Loans and Investments on Western Secnrities. Life 
Insurance Policies bought, valued, and money loaned 
on them: Paid-up Policies obtained for highest 
amounts. 

. mmportant information now ready for every policy- 
oider 

This Association has no connection with any Life 
Insurance Company or officers. 


REFERENCES: 
Geo. E. Baxrr, Cashier ist National Bank, New York. 
E. Jr., Cashier Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
Cw ‘or 
Hon. B. F. Burirr, Boston. 
F. H. Rogers, Late Cashier Pacific Bank, San Francisco. 


C4H. HATCH, E. G. COMSTOCK, 
Counselor, Manager. 
All correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


ANEW GAME, A BEAUTIFUL 
PRESENT for Boys and Girls, Instructive 
amusing andattractive, Sent neatly boxed, by mai 

rj0cts & Ecos, Baivesrort, Conn. 


Habit Cured. 


A Gertain and Sure Cure, It Costs you NOTH- 
ING for a Trial. Describe case and send for particu- 
lars. Yirs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 
“Box 978. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Collins.) 


Absolute Security Against Fire and Burglars. 


CENTRAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO,, 


FOR THE SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES IN 
FIRE BURGLAR PROOF V 
Nos. 71 & 73 West 23d 8 
EVERY F 40 IL ITY AFFORDED FOR THE CON- 
VENTENCE and Privacy of LADY PATRONS. 
ELLWOOD E. THORNE, President. 


(2° ONE CENT 


Pays for a Postal Card, and, on receipt of your address 
written thereon, we will send you a sample copy of our 
great illustrated Lit ‘rary and Family Journal, ** The 
(ricket on the Hea rth,” a mammoth 16-page 
paper (size Harper’s Weekly”), containing ndid 
continued and short stories, sketches, poems, , &e. 
Only $1 a year, with elegant premium portfolio,“Gems 
ot American Art,” executed by Aldine Co., or 75 cents 
without premium, On trial three months for only 15 
cents. Write at once to F. M, LUPTON & CO., 37 
Park Row, New York. 


HWALDSTEIN 


OPTICIANS4:5Broadway NY 
CATALOGUE MAILED on RECEIPT of 10 Cenk 


PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 
The Wonderful Puzzle-Box, ‘‘ Puff!” 
1000 Rings of Smoke out of this Magica! Box. 
F.ndiess amusement for the children. Sent, with full 
direc ae, to any address upon receipt of 25 cts. Agents 
wanted. ©. A. LOTRIDGE & Co., 23 Dey St, N. N.Y, 


Harper’ Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Ilaunren's Magazine, Hanren’s \VerKkry,and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied avatia for every Club of Five 
Sconsoninens at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra Poatage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. - 
ons may commence with any Number. Wher 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


err Ipt 


the current Volume, and back Nambers will be sent | 


accordingly. 

* The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the enubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Terms ror Anyrrtramne ts Tarren's ann 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Ha Weekly. — Inside Paces, $200 per Line; 
» Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
ead « Bazar.—$#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$1? a day at home. Agente wanted. Ontfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


enough in its praise. 


children of all ages—from five 
and the /uter-Ocean adds : 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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GENUINE 


ENGLISH 


PLUM PUDDING, 


MADE FROM AN OLD FAMILY RECIPE. 
The great British laxury and Christmas Dessert. Cheaper and better than the imported 


or home-made. 


Ready for immediate use. Ask your Grocer for it. 


ATMORE & SON, 


186 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Wwe can sell these First Class 7 1-3 
Octave Rosewood Pianos for 

Hundred and Ninety 
Dollars, because we employ no 
agents and allow no discounts to 
dealers—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of al! Pianos. 
We are a responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 
bank In the U.S. will satisfy you is by 
far the strongest Bank in America. 
We make this statement to prove that 
our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano 
in the known world at any price. If 
you will send for our Catalogue, con- 
taining over names and resi- 
dences of prominent citizens every 
where who have bought our Pianos 
during the past seven years, you will 
be sure to find some of them at your 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town where you cansee and 
try our Pianos. We send them every- 
where fortrial. Please state where 
you saw this notice. Address, 


U. 8. PIANO CO. 
No. 810 Broapwar, New York. 


New York, 
Sept. 15, 1874. 
TO WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. —We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 
for the past six years. 


u.5- V1 von 


EW Y@RK 


We have two of 
them in our public 
parlors. 

In our opinion 
there is no Piano more 
durable, or possessing 
musical quali- 


& G. 8S. LELAND. 
Proprrerors Sturtevant Horet. 


St. Nicholas and the Holidays, 


Something of Interest to 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


How shall we describe St. NicHoras? Edi- 
tors and critics confess that they can not say 
The poet Whittier says: 
“Jt is little to say of St. NICHOLAS that it is 
the best Child’s Periodical in the world ;” 
Charles Dudley Warner writes: “I do not see 
how it can be made any better ; and if the chil- 


dren do not like it, it is time to change the kind | 


of children in this country.” The Christian 
Union says: “It is a delightful magazine for 
to eighty-seven ; 
“Tt is an institution 
of which Young and Old America is as proud as 
England is of ‘Punch.’” Such a number was 
never seen before as the 


Holiday Number! 


What a wealth of story, of pictures, and of 
song! What stores of fun and frolic, and fact 
and fancy, within its covers! So many authors 
and artists have contributed to it! It defies 
description ! 

There is a frontispiece, “ ST. CHRISTOPHER,” 
with its beautiful Legend in verse by H. H. 
There are Stories by Louisa M. ALcoTtT and 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, and a CLERGYMAN’S FAIRY 
TALE (Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON), besides the 
SERIALS by NOAH Brooks and BayarD TAy- 
LOR. Then there are ‘all the other SKETCHES, 
and Storres, and PorMs, and PICTURES, with 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, THE YOUNG CONTRIBU- 
Tors, THE Letrer-Box, THE RIppLe-Box, 
and the “ Pacres for VERY LITTLE FoLks,” &c., 
&c. But this is a 


Christmas Number! 


It represents Christmas in the East, Christmas 
in the West, Christmas in the North, and Christ- 
mas in the South ; in the Arctic Regions ; among 
the Orientals ; in the Tropics, and in the home 
of the West Wind. And, besides all this,we have 


“The Day Beautiful” 


in its Legendary and Christian significance—a 
fit crowning of a 


Perfect Holiday Number. 


But Christmas is the time to buy the bound 
volumes. An English gentleman lately sailing 
for home took TEN copies as presents to his 
own children and the children of his friends. 
To be appreciated, these volumes need only to 
be seen. 

In the two volume edition each is complete 
in itself, and they are sold singly or together. 

Then there is a four volume edition— 


A Magnificent Present for a 
Whole Family of Children. 


These volumes contain more than 1500 large 
octavo pages; have five completed SERIAL 
SroriEs, besides hundreds of shorter Stories, 
Poems, Sketches, Rhymes and Jingles, &c., &c. ; 


With fifty full-page illustrations, and | 


a thousand other beautiful pictures. 


No family where there are LITTLE FOLKS, 
Younc Fo.ks, or OLD FoLks, should be with- 
out St. NICHOLAS. NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 
numbers free to all new subscribers for 1876. 

Do not wait until CHRISTMAS, but subscribe 


| at the nearest BooK STORE, or send $3 to us 


for a year’s subscription, or $10 for a YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION AND THE Two BounpD VOL- 
UMES, which we will send, all charges fard. 

SCRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadw ay, New York. 


TRANSPARENT PLAY ING CARDS. 


Rare Subjects. Each card contains a scene 
invisible until held to the liz rht A Full Pack 
ot 52 Cards (Gilt Edge) in a neat case, $1.25. Five xonsY 
samples, 25¢. W. F. HILL. Asutaxp, Mass. 


\ ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, aa 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 


Dust Deposit, that “‘ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


Vol. 2 of our new book, “Wooden 
and Brick Buildings,” contains 80 
9x12 plates of modern designs for 
Stores, Banks, School - Houses, 
Churches, Cottages, Out-Buildings, 
Summer-Houses, Ice-Houses, Boat- 
Houses, Gateways and Fences, also 
exterior and Interior detaila, &c., 
&c. Sent to any address free, by 
"mail or express, on receipt of price, 
~~ $9 00. Illustrated Catalogues free. 
A. J. BIC KNELL & CO., Pabl’rs, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED on onr aplendid 
combination of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles and 


Comptete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 
-esuperd illustrations Particulars free 
POTTER R & CO., Pub’a, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. Hall’s Magic 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heavy 
on the yen ge face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheertully re- 


funded. r pack 3 for 
SO cents. £. W. JONES, Ashland. M 


\ ANTED AGENTS for Labor Reform Sus- 

pender, Brace Perfection, Ladies’ Garment Snus- 
pender, and the best known inventions for supporting 
stockings. Goods indispensable. Agents are earning 
from $12 to over $150 per week. . GREE LY, 
863 w ashington Street, Roston, Mass. 


JOHN E. 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Carvps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
before offered in America. Biginduce- 
Agents. Novectry Printive Co., Ashland. Mam 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Jcer Ovr. 4sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden,Ct. 
A&A CURE GUARANTEED. 
SKIN 
DISEASES. 


State your case, and send with 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no public ity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. CARL- 


25 cents, to De. VAN DYKE, 
(1321 ¢ G KEEN ST., PHILA., PA. 

TON, 18T' ashington St. Chicago, Il. 
LOOK HERE An Agent wanted in every town 
to sell our household zoods. Send 
8-cent stamp for our Agents Gazette. SATIONAL 
AGENTS EMPORILT M, 45 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


WANTED. ling from house to honse. 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Men to travel and 


sell our 


NV ASONIC, — Agents wanted on commission or 
salary, for something entirely new—magnificent, 
and of great interest to F. A.M. Send for deacriptive 
catalogue and terms. Addreas TEMPLE PUBL ISH. 

ING NION, 731 Broadway, New York. 


By HOMES “ADORNED ! 


A NEW ART! 


200) Decalcomanie and 
list sent for 2% cts. 


GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 
$57. 60 


rents? Profits per week.— 
rove it or forfeit $00. New arti- 

‘sare juet . Samples sent free to all. 

_ Addre as W.H. , CHIDES 


"ER, 267 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 

14 BONANZA. —50 Pictures, 1 Bird call, 2 pkts. Magic 
Carda, 14 Tableaux Pictures, 1 pk. Visiting ‘arda, 1 

new Trick. The lot 25c. Crawrorp & Co., Box 8676,N.Y. 


A MONTH .—Acents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and first- 
clase. Particulare sent free. Address 

Hearip restored. A grand inven- 
Deafness ! ! tion. By one who was deaf. Circu- 
lars free. Drs. Dineck, Wetherill, & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal! and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RINTERS? Cabinet. Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eaere Cabinets; Parrern Lerrers. Vav- 
DERRURGH, &Co., cor. Fulton & Dute hSta.,N.Y. 


Sample to Agents! Needed in every fam- 


ily. Large profits! Send stamp. 
E. MIKOLAS, New Bedford, Mass. 
AWE EK to Awents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
877 male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Addrese P. O. ViokEry & Co, , Augusta, Maine. 


A MONTH.- Age nts wanted. 24 Be st 
selling articles in the world. One sample 


$ INSON, Detroit, Mich. 


free. Ads ire J. BRC 
per da Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 
255° H. s SoNa, Boston Mass. 


KI5 A week, selling new holiday novelties. Il'd cata- 
lognes free. G. L. Felton & Co.,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


> k per dav at home. Samples worth #1 
$5 10 $20 free. Svinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


oods to Dealers, No ped- | 


| and colored from nature. 


LAMB KNITTING. MACHINE 


Is the omly Machine that can knit all sizes of work,and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and Complete 
without hand- -tinishing, seamless Gloves, and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed 
Double, and Fancy stitches for U wt Bh hee Jackets, 
Shawls, Scarfa,&c. It knits over 25 different Garments. 
Over 100 per cent. profit in manufacturing Knit Goods. 
The Farmer trebles the value of his Wool Dy converting 
it into Knit Goods. Women make $5 a day with it. 
Agents wanted. Send for Samples of work, and re=- 

duced Price-List. Address LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicopee Falls, Masa. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, Mlinois ; or 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. F. GILL & COS 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Laurel Leaves. 


Of Poems, Stories, and Essa 
fellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Low- 
ell John G. Whittier, Wm. C ullen Bryant, J.T. Trow- 
bridge, Louisa M. Alcott, H. H., Charies Kin sley, 
Nora Perry, Alfred Tennyson, Charles Dudley War- 


By Henry W. Long- 


ner, John Paul, William Winter, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, William Matthews, T. W. Higginson, and 
others. With 75 Illustrations, by Alfred Fredericks, 
Sol. Eytinge, Jr., Birket Foster, R. Barnes, Thomas 
Kennedy, and others. Edited by Wm. F. Gill. Cloth 
quarto, full gi't. Uniform with “Lotos Leaves. 
lteady in November. $6; Turkey Morocco, $12. 
Sc” Many entirely new pieces, written expreasly for 
this volume by the prominent authors named, are con- 
tained in thia werk. 


Legendary and Historical Ballads. 


By Walter Thornbary. Comprieing rare Poems never 
before iseued in any similar collection. Embellished 
by over 200 superb illustrations by John Tenniel and 
J. D. Watson, the eminent English artists. Published 
from the advance sheets of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
of London. 4to, Cloth, full gilt. $7 50. 


Horn of Plenty, The. 


Ot Home Poems and Pictures. By Lonisa M. Alcott 
Miss Muloch, Jean Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, an 
others. With new poems. Preface by Sophie May. 
With forty-five full. -page Illustrations, by eminent 
artiets. Artistic ally, this volume will rank with the 
finest specimens of works of this class that have 
been prodnced in this country. Cloth, small quarto, 
full gilt. $2 25. 


Golden Treasures of Poetry, Romance, 


and Art. 


A popular Gift Book, comprising Poems and Stories 
by tavorite authors and pictures by famons artists. 
The list of authors represented includes Wilkie Col- 
line, Kdward Egyileston, Alfred Tennyson, Owen Mer- 
edith, Celia Thaxter, H. H., Lydia Maria ( hild, Tom 
Taylor, Louise Chandler Mou!ton, James M. Bailey— 
the “Danbury News” man, C. B. Lewis, the Detroit 
Humorist, Miss M. E. Braddon, Gail Hamilton, John 
G. Whittier, O. W. Holmes, and others. With 50 Ll- 
lustrations by the best artists. Cloth, square octavo, 
full gilt side and top. $3 00, 


Sermons to the Clergy. 


Thedatest work of Gail Hamilton. The papers com- 
prised in this volume have excited a degree of atten- 
tien and an amount of controversy beyond any 
vieus effort of this popular writer. Cloth, 12mo,§$2 00, 


Fall Illustrated Cataloques of our books finely printed 
on tinted paper, aent, postpaid, on application, by 


WELLIAM F.GILL & CO., Publishers, 
809 Wasuineton Strrext, Boston, Mass. 


Is the most beantiful work of the kind In the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine iliustrations, 
and four Chromo Platea of Flowers, beautifully drawn 
a! e,35¢.in paper covers ; 65c. 
bound in elegant cleth. VIk 'K’S FLORAL GU IDE, 
Qui irterly,20c, Address JAS. VICK, Rocheste rN. Y. 
aprotitable & instructive amuse- 
ment tor your boys, buy the 


Tom Thumb Telegraph, 


A perfect Electric Telegraph, including Sounder, Bat- | 
tery, Key, and Wires, with which messages may be sent / 
and various expe sriments performed, such as magnetiz-~ 

ing, »plating, lifting weights,&c. Sple ndid for Christmas 
Present. Sent by mai!,on receipt of Price,$3 50. Send for 
Catalogue, F.C. BEACH & ., 246 Canal 8t., N. Y. 


Successfully 
of 


Correspondence from Physicians solicited, 


OODY AND The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Meaere. Moody and Sank 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rervs 
Crargk, D.D, A complete and very stirring description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touchin 
and wonderful incidents, and atfording a clear view o 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
ot Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, isuers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


C3” Harrer & Beornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 


| or Canada, on receipt of $1 5A. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS g REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. for 
Cate Addres Great Western Ga 
and Revolver Works, Pittsberah. 


AGENTS 20 ELEGANTOIL CHROMOS mounted, 
jsize 9x11, for $1. Novelties and Chromes 
of ewery description. National Chromo Co., Phila, Pa. 


Send stamp 
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GRANT'S LETTER 
ON 
THE THIRD TERM. 


< 


BLIGHTING EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


| ALSO, TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE EVER OFFERED. 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 BROADWAY. 


CARRIAGES 
Road 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & G0, 


25 Union Square, New York. 


LUNDBORG’S. 
CaliforniaWater 
For the TO] LETand BATH 


A delightful substitute for Cologne or Bay Rum. 
7 Fragrant and refreshing. Adapted for all seasons and 
= climates. Large bottles 75 cts. For sale by Druggists. 


Harvard Pocket Cigarette Roller, 
With which one can roll a 
Cigarette harder, firmer, bet- 
ter, and more quickly than can 
be done by hand, and when 
completed the ends are twisted 
and no tobacco wasted. Every 
Smoker buys one at sight. 
Nickel Plated, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, on receipt 
of price. A liberal discount to the Trade. 
POPE MDP°G CO., 45 High St., Boston. 


WARD B.SNYDER 


AIAN VREFR GF 


AMERICAN CLUB SKATES § 5 
SAA BY MAL OW OF 
WITH COL EXTRA 

\LLUSTRATED PRICE 


“Ba FULTON STREET NY. 
’ A USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


RINCE’S Improved FOUNTAIN PEN. 


NEW YORK CLUP SKATES THE CELEBRATED 


Writes lv hours ; Warranted perfect. Prices {rom $1 to 
$6. Manufactured only by JOHN PUR DY, 212 
Broadway,N.Y¥. Gold Pens, Pencils. Send for Circular. 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 


ing, eave money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
5 profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
g Bo {were great fun an e money at 
y printing. Send two for full cata- 
ogue of to the Manufacturers, 
sses. & ©0., Meriden, Conn. 


ICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 


now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


Inquire for 


W. A. DROWN & C0.’S 
UMBRELLAS. 


Philadelphia and New York. The qualities 
marked with their name are confidently recommended. 


A GREAT OFFER!!! 


We will during the Holidays di of 100 PI- 
ANOS and ORGANS of first-class makers, 
including Waters’ at lower prices than ever 
before offered. Monthly installments re- 
ceived, running from 12 t 36 months. Warrant- 
ed for 6 years. Second-hand Instruments at 
extremely low prices for cash, Jllustr 

mailed. Warerooms 481 Broad- 
way, and 54 Mercer St., New York. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS. 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ty” Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


American Chi Stat 


Club Skates for $1 00 a pair and upward. Enclose 
10 cents for our new 200-page Catalogue of Skates, 
Gymnasium, Firemen’s, and Saloon Goods, 
Novelties, &c., &c. Address 

PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
P. O. Box 4958. No. 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


MICROSCOPES, 


Telescopes, Fiecld-Glassea, Barometers, Thermometers, 
Magic terns, and Mathematical Instruments. 
JAS. W. QUEEN & CO, 
No. 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illustrated priced Catalogues mailed to any 
for ten cents each. 


00 ON “Weg? Jo) yse ‘sorpey] 
gueseszd oy} JO 
‘josedde dn FJuryew jo 


Fac-simile of work verformed by them. . 


0. W. HANDY & 00., Sole Agents, 


330 Broadway, New York. 


EINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

fw thaw Ang awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
_ World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
| Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
_ Catalogues mailed on application. Ad 


 §TEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
| F you went your children to scream with delight, buy 


SLICED ANIMALS. 


HOLIDAYS. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


Union Square, 


Have now on exhibition their stock for the 
Holiday trade, comprising careful selections of 
Novelties from abroad, and many articles of 
their own manufacture which have not before 
been shown and are not to be found elsewhere. 


A.L.LUYSTER, 


No. 138 Fulton St., 


OFFERS A VERY 


Large and Splendid Collection 


OF CHOICE 


English and Foreign 
BOOKS, 


In all Departments of Literature, suitable for 


Holiday Presents, 


in various and fine bindings, and of Sterling 
Worth and Pérmanent Value. 

Roving a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our 
importations less the various commissions and charges 
paid to Agents by other dealers, affording, in this re- 
spect, a favorable opportunity to American bayers. 

Now Ready: Descriptive List, 


with prices annexed, of a large and valuable Invoice 
recently received, comprising every variety of books. 
Catalogues mailed gratis on application to subscriber. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer of English and Foreign Books, 
Established 1840. No. 138 Fulton Street, N.¥. 
No. 7 Bloomsbury Market, London. 


The only reliable Self-fastening Skate ever invented 
Can be instantly and firmly attached to any boot. 
uires no Heel-plates, Straps, or Key. §@~ Send stamp 
or Catalogue of Skates, Novelties, and Sporting Goode. 
FISH & SIME 


SON, 
P. O. Box 4968. 132 Nassau St., N.Y. 


GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 


‘“* DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Seni 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING C0., 
Acrents Warten. NEW YORK. 


~ You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as youreelf. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your month thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozedont. Sold by Druggista. 


is GUARANTEED to be the 
sabi best article known for 
2 Cleaning and _ Polishin 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
ii&c. Try it. Sold by 
druggists, house-furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers. 
COFFIN,REDING- 

TON, & CO. 

No.9 Gold St., N. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
HENRY HOE, Sour Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


THE 


SILVERSMITHS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Solid Silver and Gorham Plate, 


For Wedding, 
Christening, & Holiday Presents. 
‘Table Services Complete, 

Matching throughout. 
Chests of Forks, Spoons, 
Cutlery. 


No.1 BOND St. 


Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the folowing HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use: , %, «, % inch and 
upward. Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, 
Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, &c. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sts., E.R.,N.Y. 


&#~ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


hogers Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


Just Completed. 
30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 


Stewart & Co. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 13 CASES 


Paris Bon Bons, 


IN FANCY SATIN SACKS AND 
ELEGANTLY-ORNAMENTED BOXES, AT EX- 
“TREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

AND THEY HAVE ALSO REPLENISHED 
THEIR STOCK OF PARIS 


Fancy Goods, Bronzes, 


CONSISTING OF 


Mantel Ornaments, Statuettes, 
Russia Leather Goods, Albums, 
Handkerchief and Glove Boxes, 
Ladies’ & Gents’ Dressing-Cases, 
Porte-monnaies, Pocket-Books, 
English Umbrellas, 

Elegant Fans, &c., 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Holiday Gifts. 


LUBIN’S, GUERLAIN’S, AND VIOLET 
CELEBRATED 


Perfumery and Toilet Articles, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
PIANO-FORTES. 
NILSSON. Ishall takeevery opportunity to recom- 

and praise your instruments. 
KELLOGG. Forthe last lx years your Pianos have 


been my choice for the Concert-room 
and my own howac. 


and 


LUCCA Your Uprights are extraordinary in- 
struments, and deserve their great 

PATTI. I have used the Pianos of every cele- 


brated maker, but give yours the 
eference over all. in 
STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. J have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 
Warerooms, 5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


— 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


At $15, $20, and $25 each. 
Chains, to’ $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for I)- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 385 Broadway, New York. Box 86096. 
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Hvut.o! what’s the matter? Who’s this that I see? 
Two forms on the roof! Who on earth can they be? 

It is time that the young ones were tucked in their beds, 
With visions of Christmas afloat in their heads. 


Now bother these boys! What the mischief, I say, 
Has brought them up here, just to be in my way? 
But stop! a thought strikes me. Aha! now I see: 
They are waiting, the rogues, for a good look at me.* 


They are getting too old; they’re beginning to doubt; 
They think there is something they’d like to find out. 
The very same passion that wrecked Mother Eve 

Has entered the souls of these boys, I believe; 


And thirsting for knowledge, they’re here on the roof: 
The stories about me they’ll put to the proof. 

Young children I love, with their sweet cunning ways, 
But who doesn’t hate boys in their roundabout days? 
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SEEING SANTA CLAUS, 


Oh dear, how they stare! What on earth shall I do? 
Do you think, you young scamps, I'll be conquered by you? 
You seem very bright, with your wide-open eyes, 

And you’d think it so smart to take me by surprise. 


It’s a very fine plan, my young rascals, but pause 
Ere you get up a trap to catch old Santa Claus. 
And then, I’m afraid, if I let you succeed— 

+ Oh, it never would do; you'd regret it, indeed. 


’Tis a wonderful vision you see in your dreams: 
Like a king in his glory old Santa Claus seems; 
With a coat of white ermine as pure as the snow, 
You think me a gorgeous old gray-beard, I know. 


You fancy my eyes are as bright as your own; 
That I dwell in a palace,*and sit on a throne; 
That I own a vast kingdom ’way up in the North, 


And only the night before Christmas come forth; 


That Ive nothing to do but to pack up my toys, 
And call once a year on the girls and the boys; 
That my reindeers are harnessed and ready to fly 
Quick, quick o’er the roofs and the chimneys so high. 


Ah, what would you say could you know the sad truth! 
Long ago in your service I wore out my youth. 

Just think of.the burdens I’ve borne on my back, 

And the terrible weight of old Santa Claus’ pack! 


The sprite that you leve is all blackened with soot ; 
Poor Santa Claus’ coat is as black as your boot: 
In a shriveled-up elf, with a phiz old and grim, 
And a hump on his back, would you recognize him? 


It is better, my boys, that you never should know 
How far from the truth your bright fancies go. 
It’s all for your good. In the shadow Ill stay 
Up here on the chimney till you go away. 
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ADELPHIA.—From Sketcurs sy R. Davis, Novemper, 1875.—[See Pace 10.) 
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